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MONDAY, MARCH 29, 1954 


Housr oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
Post Orrice AND Civit SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C. 


The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., Han. Charles S. Gubser (chair- 
man) presiding. 

Mr. Gusser. The committee will please be in order. 

This subcommittee, composed of Congressmen Bonin, Bolton, 
Rhodes, Boland, and myself, as chairman, has been appointed to 
consider H. R. 8487. 

H. R. 8487, which I have introduced, is a bill to amend the act of 
June 19, 1948, to provide for censuses of manufactures, mineral 
industries, and other businesses relating to the year 1954. The bill 
is as follows: 

[H. R. 8487, 83d Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To amend the Act of June 19, 1948, to provide for censuses of manufactures, mineral industries, 
and other businesses, relating to the year 1954 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 1 (a) of the Act of June 19, 1948 (62 
Stat. 478), is amended by the addition of the following proviso: ‘‘Provided further, 
That the censuses of manufactures, of mineral industries, and of other businesses, 
including the distributive trades and service establishments, directed to be taken 
in the vear 1954 relating to the year 1953, shall be taken instead in the year 1955 
relating to vear 1954’’. 

In 1948, the 80th Congress enacted Public Law 671, which provided 
for a carefully planned and scheduled program for censuses, based on 
years of experience. This law provided authority for an important 
group of censuses developed over the years in response to informational 
needs, and provided for scheduling of those censuses over each decade. 
Under the program, censuses of business, manufacturers and mineral 
industries were originally scheduled to cover the year 1953. The 
Congress, however, after appropriating over $1,500,000 for pre paratory 
work during the fiscal years 1952 and 1953, disallowed funds required 
in the fiscal year 1954 for actual taking of these censuses. Inasmuch 
as the Bureau of the Census will request an appropriation for this 
project, this bill will provide for a current, rather than an outdated 
census, without additional cost to the Government. 

I am hopeful that the subcommittee will be able to complete public 
hearings today, since the next available open date will be after the 
Easter recess. In view of the interest in this subject, and the number 
of persons testifying, I will ask each witness to highlight his remarks 
and incorporate his full statement in the record. 

Our first witness will be the Honorable Lothair Teetor, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce for Domestic Affairs. 
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STATEMENT OF LOTHAIR TEETOR, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Treeror. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I am 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Domestic Affairs. Secretary 
Weeks was unable to appear here today because of his absence from 
Washington, and I am appearing before your committee in his place 
and appreciate the opportunity to present the views of the Depart- 
ment ry a with respect to H. R. 8487, which would authorize 
the taking in 1955 of censuses of manufacturers, mineral industries, 
and other business covering the year 1954. 

As you know, the censuses conducted by this Department are widely 
used for a great variety of purposes. The decennial census provides 
once in each 10 years a complete and accurate enumeration of the 
entire populk ition of the United States. 

Period censuses of segments of the economy are designed to give us 
an accurate picture of the particular segment at necessary intervals. 
Periodic censuses of business are as necessary for Government and 
private business planning as are the enumerations of population for 
sociological and economic purposes. Because of the more dynamic 
nature of the business community, accurate bench figures are needed 
at more frequent intervals in this field than in the field of population. 
Here I wish to emphasize that the value of our figures to the Nation 
depends on their being reasonably up to date and reliable. 

Our economy requires constant analysis and interpretation of cur- 
rent changes in order that proper decisions may be made by both 
business and Government. In making these decisions, stale statistics 
are not helpful. We believe that complete enumeration of business 
at 5-year intervals is the minimum necessary to provide essential 
benchmarks. 

The purpose of H. R. 8487 is to enable us to take during fiscal 
1953, covering the calendar vear 1954, a census of manufacturers, 
mineral industries, and other businesses. Congress directed in Public 
Law 671 of the 80th Congress that it be taken in fiscal 1954 covering 
the calendar year 1953. Although the budget for the Department 
for fiscal 1954 contained an item providing funds for the census which 
Publie Law 671 directed us to take, these funds were disallowed by 
the Congress. 

In May 1953 the Secretary’s Business Advisory Council adopted 
a resolution which urged continuation of the business censuses, which 
are the subject of H. R. 8487. The resolution stated that the regular 
gathering of statistical material by the Bureau of the Census provides 
businessmen with the information necessary to make the vital day- 
to-day decisions in the operation of their business. It emphasized 
that current and timely statistical material is essential to maintain 
economic stability and to attain the national objectives of an ever- 
expanding economy, with increased sales, markets, production, em- 
ployment, and opportunity for our people. In conclusion, it urged 
that the Secretary of Commerce take all steps possible to persuade the 
Congress to restore the funds requested for taking the censuses of 
business, manufacturers, and mineral industries, because a 10-year 
statistical gap in this field would work extreme hardship on business. 

We thereafter decided that it would be desirable to have an in- 
dependent survey of the entire operation of the Census Bureau to 
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assess the relative importance and desirability of the census programs. 
The Secretary appointed a committee of outstanding men in the 
field, headed by Dr. Ralph Watkins of Dun & Bradstreet, to conduct 
this review. The committee submitted its report to the Secretary 
on February 16, 1954. 

With respect to the census of manufacturers the committee recom- 
mended that the complete census of manufacturers be taken in 1955 
on 1954 data, and continued thereafter on the original 5-year basis. 

With respect to the census of business the committee recommended 
that the census of business should be taken in 1955 on 1954 data with 
a reasonably complete enumeration once every 5 years, as now author- 
ized by the Congress, covering wholesale, retail, and service trades in 
essentially all the local areas covered by the 1948 census of business. 

With respect to the census of mineral industries the committee 
recommended that a complete census of the mineral industries be 
taken in 1955 on 1954 data. 

The strong endorsement in that report of the census of business, 
manufacturers, and mineral industries, together with our own observa- 
tion in many years of business and more recently in the problems of 
Government, has convinced the Secretary and me that these censuses 
are vitally needed now. 

The value of these statistics to Government itself is made abun 
dantly clear by the mere listing of several of the most important 
governmental functions relying on this information. These include 
industrial mobilization planning for our Nation’s security and closely 
related civil-defense activities, the maintenance of our basic price and 
production indexes and national-income accounts, the planning and 
forecasting functions of the Council of Economic Advisers and the 
Federal Reserve Board, the study and development of industrial plans 
for distressed areas. In fact, Congress and every department of the 
executive branch rely on these basic figures for the information they 
must have for proper legislation and administration in the economic 
field. 

The Department of Commerce cannot emphasize too forcibly the 
value of these censuses to Government and business. The informa- 
tion they provide are essential tools of business in its planning. 
Without these tools both business and the economy of the Nation 
will be handicapped. On behalf of business and the agencies of 
Government who depend on the Department of Commerce for reliable 
statistics, | urge early and favorable action by your committee on this 
bill, H. R. 8487. 

Mr. Gusser. Thank you, Mr. Teetor. Mr. Bonin, do you have 
any questions? 

Mr. Bontn. I would like to ask Mr. Teetor whether or not the 
second paragraph of his statement, page 4, would include also a census 
of the anthracite hard coal producing area? 

Mr. Txzror. Yes; it would. 

Mr. Bontn. We really have a problem up there. 

Mr. Txetor. Yes; you do, in the Wilkes-Barre area and there are 
other coal areas that have problems, and we are trying to do some- 
thing in those areas. 

Mr. Bontn. I am very happy to hear that, because it might bring 
about something that could be done in the way of aid and assistance 
to my people in determining what the future is going to be. 
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Mr. Tgeror. Yes. 

Mr. Bonin. Thank you very much, Mr. Teetor. 

Mr. Gusser. Mr. Rhodes, Pennsylvania. Do you have any ques- 
tions you would like to ask Mr. Teetor, Mr. Rhodes? 

Mr. Ruopss. I do not believe so, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gusser. Mr. Teetor, I have one question; if this bill is passed, 
does that mean that you would return, after this census, to the old 
schedule of the census being taken each 5 years, in years ending in 
3 and 8? 

Mr. Treeror. It would be taken 5 years from the date this is taken, 
as I understand it. May I ask Dr. Burgess for confirmation of that? 

Mr. Gusser. What I am trying to determine is whether or not we 
will wait another 5 years before we taken another census, if this bill 
is passed ; or whether or not we will go back to the schedule which was 
established in 1948? 

Mr. Treror. I think it would be every 5 years after this, would 
it not? 

Mr. Burcess. No, sir. That is, after the taking of the next census, 
it would go back to the original schedule to avoid conflicts with the 
1960 population census, which would result in some congestion in the 
work of the Census Bureau. 

Mr. Testor. I see. 

Mr. Gusser. Any further questions? If not, we thank you very 
much, Mr. Teetor. 

Mr. Terror. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And may I say that 
Dr. Burgess is to appear next, and I believe he has with him also 
Mr. Howard C. Grieves, Assistant Director. They will be able to 
answer any questions the members may have in mind. 

Mr. Gusser. Thank you. We will next hear from Mr. Robert 
Burgess, Director, Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce, 
who is accompanied by Mr. Grieves, Assistant Director of the Census. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT BURGESS, DIRECTOR BUREAU OF THE 
CENSUS, ACCOMPANIED BY HOWARD C. GRIEVES, ASSISTANT 
DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 


Dr. Burgess. Mr. Chairman, I am Robert W. Burgess, and 
Mr. Grieves is in charge of the census in the economic field and the 
business census and things falling in his area, and I am happy to have 
him here, because I know he can answer any questions that may come 
up. 

Mr. Gusser. Do you have a prepared statement, Dr. Burgess? 

Dr. BurGuss. Yes, I have. H. R. 8487 now being considered by 
the subcommittee of the House Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee would provide the necessary statutory basis for the taking of 
censuses of manufactures, mineral industries, and business covering 
the year 1954. The existing statute, Public Law 671, 80th Congress, 
authorized such censuses for the year 1953. However, funds were not 
appropriated for the actual t: aking of the censuses and as a practical 
matter it is now too late to attempt to adequately cover the year 
1953 as required by the existing statute. 

I should like to present briefly the background of events leading up 
to the need for the legislation incorporated in H. R. 8487 if up-to-date 
censuses are to become available. 
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All three of the censuses involved have been taken many times in 
the history of the wawes States. The Census of Manufactures 
actually began in the year 1810, and I have in my office, as a matter of 
fact, a copy of the re Se of that census, taken in 1810, and it has been 
taken as frequently as once every 10 years, and in one period, from 
1919 to 1939, it was taken every 2 years, and it has been taken quite 
regularly since that time. The Census of Mineral Industries was 
inaugurated in 1840. Finally, as the problems of distribution assumed 
increasing importance in the American economy, the need for covering 
of the distributive trades became apparent and as a consequence a 
periodic Census of Business was authorized beginning with the year 
1929. 

Until the 1948 statute, these censuses were taken at different times 
and with varying frequencies. Furthermore, once each decade all 
three censuses under the older law were taken concurrently with the 
decennial censuses of population, agriculture, and housing. With 
the growth of the country, the task of enumerating and compiling so 
many censuses simultaneously involved a very unsatisfactory concen- 
tration of workload. In 1948, after extensive hearings the 80th 
Congress passed Public Law 671 which rescheduled the censuses of 
manufactures, mineral industries, and business and changed their 
frequency so that all three were to be taken together, covering the 
years ending in 3 and 8, and the actual enumeration years were 4 and 
9, principally in those years. 

Funds to prepare for the censuses to cover 1953 were appropriated 
by the Congress. However, the funds required for the enumeration 
itself and the subsequent compilation and publication of the results 
were not made available. 

It is our considered judgment that it would now be quite impractical 
to attempt to gather data covering manufactures, mineral industries, 
and business for the year 1953. Seores of thousands of businesses 
have changed hands since the close of that period and it would be 
extremely costly, if not impossible, to locate them and obtain the 
necessary data. Furthermore, even if such effort were made, the 
reports would be so late in appearance as to greatly reduce their 
usefulness. As a matter of fact, because of the many preparatory 
operations involved, early action on the authorizing legislation and 
subsequent appropriations will be necessary to cover effic ‘ently and 
effectively the business activities of the ve - 1954. 

I would like to stress that I asked Mr. Grieves to make a careful 
review early last December, when the committee had the recommenda- 
tion in the form to take the census as early as practicable, and he 
investigated and checked up and we had thought before that we 
could not possibly cover 1953 satisfactorily from the angles indicated 
here and others, and recheck indicated that it would yield very unsatis- 
factory results to try to cover the year 1953, to try to pile into it 
without having had preparations, the preparations having been 
dropped for some 6 months. 

I believe the subcommittee would be interested in the estimated 
cost of the censuses referred to in the bill under consideration. While 
no official estimates have been approved by the Budget Bureau we 
calculate that on the basis of the present salary scales and other costs 
the amount involved would be approximately $13 million, divided as 
follows: Census of Business, $9 million; Census of Manufactures 
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$3% million; and Census of Mineral Industries, $500,000. Of the 
$13 million needed to complete the projects about $8.5 million would 
be obligated in the fiscal year 1955 and the balance in the 2 years 
following. I should also like to call to the subcommittee’s attention 
the fact that these estimates are substantially less than the amounts 
actually appropriated for the last preceding enumerations, when 
allowance is made for salary increases. As a matter of fact, the cost 
will be very significantly reduced by the introduction of improved 
procedures and by fully utilizing the administrative records of other 
agencies. 

While the Census Bureau is not itself a user of the statistical reports 
which it prepares, it is my duty as Director of the Census to observe 
needs for statistical information and to formulate programs for the 
consideration of the Secretary of Commerce and the Congress calcu- 
lated to meet those needs. I am convinced that these censuses 
serve a useful purpose, and that there is widespread demand for the 
data which would be provided. I am also satisfied that there is no 
practical means for assuring complete and uniform coverage of the 
entire United States other than by utilizing the machinery of the 
United States Government, particularly the specialized facilities of 
the Bureau of the Census. 

I might interpolate here with reference to the anthracite-coal 
census that we plan to cooperate with other agencies such as the 
Bureau of the Mines, to avoid any duplication, and to get any detailed 
material which is not otherwise covered. 

The recently completed report of the Secretary’s Intensive Review 
Committee provides substantial evidence as to the need for the cen- 
suses. I will not attempt to cover this ground since the chairman of 
that committee, Dr. Ralph Watkins, the director of Research of 
Dun & Bradstreet, and several of his associates, are here to summarize 
their findings. 

I might add that prior to my coming with the Bureau of the Census 
on February 5, 1953, I was for 20 years the statistician-economist for 
the Western Electric Co., and part of my duties there was to use or 
to direct the use of the Census of Manufactures and other things, so I 
am familiar with that personally, from that side of the fence. And, 
of course, I had also the job of preparing material for use of the Census 
of Manufactures in business, so I know about it from that point of 
view. 

Mr. Gupser. Thank you very much, Dr. Burgess. 

Any questions, Mr. Bonin? 

Mr. Bonrn. Dr. Burgess, I think it would provide a wonderful 
opportunity for some of these industries to move into the anthracite 
area where there are about 60,000 people unemployed. 

Dr. Burarss. That is one of the objects here. It shows the whole 
lay of the land all around the country. 

Mr. Bonin. Yes. And people can use the censuses of manufac- 
tures and of business and population to see where it is most advan- 
tageous to move. 

It would be a pretty good barometer of opportunity for industry 
to move into an area that had such conditions. 

Dr. Burcess. We in the Bureau of the Census aim to present the 
facts which would be available and hope that the people will draw 
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proper conclusions from them. Of course, we cannot propagandize 
for any one particular area. 

Mr. Bonrn. I agree with you on that. However, on this break- 
down as to the cost of the census, I notice that you want to put about 
$8.5 million in the appropriation for fiscal 1955, and you want to 
leave a balance to go over into 1956 and 1957; is that correct? 

Dr. Burcess. That is correct. 

Mr. Gusser. Any further questions? 

Mr. Bonin. That is all. 

Mr. Gupser. Thank you very much, Dr. Burgess. 

Dr. Burcsss. I might explain, with reference to the question that 
was asked Mr. Teetor concerning manufacturers and business, that 
1958 would be the appropriate time for the next one; for the mineral 
industry, that might well be set up so it would not be required every 
fifth year, so you can schedule the important details on that one. 

Mr. Gusser. Mr. Rhodes, any questions? 

Mr. Ruoprs. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gussrr. There is one thing I would like to ask you, Dr. 
Burgess: So frequently one hears the comment from businessmen 
“Well, this is just another form to fill out.” Is it your opinion that 
business would consider the benefits from this census to far offset 
the inconvenience of filling out another form? 

Dr. Burcess. We have both reactions, both feelings, in business 
and I speak now from having been in a business organization, and I 
know the viewpoint of people in business who have to fill out forms, 
and I imagine the accounting departments and the accounting 
groups would be the ones where the work would be done. The 
purchasing people and the selling people are more likely to be using 
it, and trying to use the deductions from the census, that it might 
provide to the Federal Reserve and industrial production and price 
index numbers and so on, that are based on the census. Of course, 
there will be a conflict of views within business organizations, there 
is no denying that, but on the whole businessmen who grasp the whole 
situation, especially the large concerns, those that have had training 
in some business, fully appreciate it. I expect we will receive a few 
letters of complaint from small concerns who only see what is imme- 
diately in front of them. 

Mr. Gusser. You do find, however, that there is an increased 
use of these statistics by business? 

Dr. Burgess. Yes, I think that is very clear. 

Mr. Gusser. Are there any other questions? If not, we thank 
you very much, Dr. Burgess. 

Dr. Bureess. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF DR. RALPH J. WATKINS, CHAIRMAN, INTENSIVE 
REVIEW COMMITTEE, BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 


Mr. Gupser. Our next witness is Dr. Ralph J. Watkins, who is 
director of research for Dun & Bradstreet, and also Chairman of the 
Intensive Review Committee of the Bureau of the Census. 

Dr. Warxins. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, | 
would like to say just a word before giving my prepared statement 
about this particular subject. I imagine the members of the com- 
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mittee are familiar with this report [indicating]. This is the report 
of the committee to which Mr. Teetor referred and this is some of 
the evidence reviewed by the Committee. And I would like to Say 
in particular, I think you will find this a very impressive bundle of 
evidence on the part of business concerns who are interested in cen- 
sus figures. 

May I make one further statement about the Committee. This 
was a committee of people outside the Governinent, the Intensive 
Review Committee. It was a committee named by the Secretary 
of Commerce, reporting to the Secretary and it consists entirely of 
people from outside the Federal Government service. Seven of us 
were from business concerns, made available to serve on this Com- 
mittee because the Secretary of Commerce asked our bosses to lend 
us to this job. The Secretary did not invite any one of us; he invited 
our bosses. And our bosses decided that it was a matter of sufficient 
importance to business to warrant a part-time loan of our services, 
which affected, of course, the entire population of this country. 

One member was from the University of California at Berkeley 
and the next person was from the field’ of agriculture, a very able 
man, Mr. Chairman, and the ninth member was from the field of 
labor organization, director of research of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union. 

| wanted to make that particular statement with reference to the 
Intensive Review Committee of the Bureau of the Census, that it is a 
Secretary of Commerce committee, and we are no part of the Bureau 
of the Census, investigating the Bureau of the Census. All those 
people are from outside the Federal Government. 

[ have a very brief statement, Mr. Chairman, and I think I can 
cover it in about 5 minutes; if I do not stick to the prepared paper, I 
am afraid I will be talking at length, because there are a number of 
subjects that can be discussed. 

Our business enterprise system cannot function effectively in the 
dark. There must be a continuous stream or flow of information on 
our markets and on business conditions if our free economy is to make 
further progress toward the twin goals of reasonable economic stability 
and growth. The very source of that stream of information on mar- 
kets and business conditions is the series of benchmark censuses 
authorized by the Congress, or directed to be taken by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, in the case of the population census. These 
benchmark censuses, taken at intervals from almost the beginning of 
the Republic, have provided the indispensable measures of the growth 
of our Nation, or the light by which we have charted our path. 

Notable among these benchmark censuses are the three which form 
the subject matter of the bill now before this committee: manufac- 
tures, mineral industries, and other businesses. chiefly the distributive 
and service trades. 

"he Census of Manufactures has been conducted at intervals since 
1810; Census of Mineral Industries. since 1840; and Census of Dis- 
tribution and Service Trades since 1930. 

In historic legislation enacted in 1948, the 80th Congress authorized 
the conduct of these basic economic censuses on a staggered plan, 
providing for a businesslike scheduling of these and other censuses over 
the period of a decade. This wise legislation was based on decades of 
census planning experience and was formulated through very careful 
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study and advice by many advisory committees composed of informed 
users as well as suppliers of census data. 

All three of the censuses covered in H. R. 8487 were authorized in 
1948 to be taken on a quinquennial basis, specifically in years ending 
in4and9. Then why H. R. 8487, and why are we here? The answer 
is that funds were not provided by the Congress for these censuses for 
the current fiscal year. It is now too late to conduct them in 1954 on 
1953 data, even if supplemental funds were provided. 

In the light of this situation, the Intensive Review Committee in 
its recent report to the Secretary of Commerce strongly recommended 
that these three censuses be conducted early in 1955 on 1954 data. 
The legislation before this committee would provide congressional 
authorization for those censuses. 

And may I say, Mr. Chairman, that every conclusion in this docu- 
ment was unanimously supported by this Committee of nine people 
from outside the Federal Government. And let me add also that there 
was not a “yes man” among us. We were led to unanimous con- 
clusions to recommend these things on the weight of the evidence. 
I would like to digress also to say that this statement of mine is cast in 
general terms, but I am to be followed by two of my associates on this 
Intensive Review Committee, who will talk specifically about two of 
these censuses and the third of these services is covered by my 
statement. 

The evidence assembled by the Intensive Review Committee makes 
clear that these economic censuses serve a very significant purpose 
in the American economy. ‘They do not represent statistics meray 
for statistics’ sake. Rather, these censuses are important parts of 
purposive program on measurement of markets and economic chiiiire. 
These measures of markets and economic change serve as a basis for 
countless decisions and actions throughout our national life; and 
they also serve as the foundation for the great structure of current 
economic indicators maintained by the Federal Government as well 
as by State and local governmental agencies and nongovernmental 
agencies and business concerns and organizations. These economic 
indicators serve in turn as guides to both public policy and private 
policy. 

It is well to emphasize dependence of this system of economic 
indicators on benchmark census records. It would not be possible 
either to construct these economic indicators or to interpret their 
meaning without benefit of the census benchmark records. These 
current indicators are based generally on relatively low cost sampling 
surveys and representative indexes; but it is only through study o! 
census records that we know what industries and areas should be 
included in our indexes, what relative weights should be assigned to 
them, and what interpretation should be given to changes in those 
indexes. Moreover, it is only through reference to census bench- 
mark records that we are able to adjust these indexes from time to 
time to be sure that they are in line with the known totals for the 
ec onomy rey vealed by our economic censuses. 

As the Intensive Review Committee sought to make clear in its 
report, the key to the successful function of our institutions is good 
management, and good management is dependent on good records. 
A myriad of decisions must be made in the American economy ever) 
day and every hour; and each such decision must be based on informa- 
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tion of one sort or another. If those decisions are to support the 
general welfare, it is of the highest interest that they must be informed 
decisions. 

We also tried to emphasize in our report the peculiar dependence 
of a free society on the widespread dissemination of information. 
Individual motivations and actions characterize a free society, and 
freedom of choice is its hallmark. Since a free society depends on 
the composite of these individual motivations and actions, it must 
necessarily insist on widespread information. 

There is no corresponding obligation on the part of a dictatorial 
society. If there is no occasion for freedom of choice, if there is no 
place for freedom of choice in a dictatorial society, then you have got 
no case for the dissemination of information such as we have here. 

The evidence reviewed by the Intensive Review Committee was 
clear that census programs have suffered in recent years from erosion 
and neglect, in consequence of a retrenchment program that stemmed 
from preoccupation with the budgetary demands of the defense 
emergency. ‘That explanation, the Committee noted, is replete with 
irony, because our economic strength is the foundation of our military 
strength. Publie policy and private business decisions that must 
continually be made toward building and maintaining our economic 
strength must necessarily rest on analysis of measures of markets 
and indicators of economic conditions. ‘The Committee expressed 
the view that if we are to be successful in building a high-level economy 
of reasonable economic stability and growth, these basic statistical 
programs must be protected and supported. 

I respectfully urge favorable action on H. R. 8487. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gupser. Mr. Rhodes, do you have any questions of Dr. 
Watkins? 

Mr. Ruopes. From what I gather from your statement, Dr. Wat- 
kins, it Was a very unwise decision not to go through with the census 
as scheduled. 

Dr. Warkins. The committee felt also that way unanimously and 
we believe we have a very intensive volume of evidence to the same 
effect; that it was a shortsighted policy; that it was pennywise, pound 
foolish. 

Mr. Ruopes. False economy, would you say? 

Dr. Warkrns. I would call it false economy, yes. 

Mr. Ruopes. It seems to me that it is going to cost a lot more now 
than it would have before. 

Dr. Watkins. I think that is true; even if it does not cost more, 
I think we have penalized the present business system of ours. I 
believe that both governmental agencies and business institutions have 
been penalized by the lack of this flow of basic census information. 
I think also, and I believe that point will be covered by one of the 
later witnesses, that the absence of these business records, these bench- 
mark records, will constitute a serious problem, to our national se- 
curity, if we get into a defensive emergency. 

Mr. Gusser. Any further questions, Mr. Rhodes? 

Mr. Ruopsgs. No. 

Mr. Gupser. Mr. Bonin? 

Mr. Bontn. Of course, we all hope that we will not get into another 
defense emergency. 
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Dr. Watkins. We have always hoped so, sir, but we have sometimes 
been involved in such a necessity. May I say, Mr. Bonin, that I was 
just recalling, as you were addressing your question to one of the 
earlier witnesses, that I had the privilege of serving on the Federal 
Anthracite Commission in 1942, which conducted a survey of the 
problems in the anthracite industry, and we visited your area at that 
time, and there are still problems in that industry, in that area. And 
I would like to respectfully call your attention to the recommendations 
we made in 1942, by the Federal Government Commission. 

Mr. Bonin. I would like to have it, if you have a copy of that 
recommendation. 

Dr. Warkrns. I will be very glad to send a copy to you. 

Mr. Bonn. I will appreciate it very much. 

Dr. Watkins. I am sure I have some copies available in my office. 

Mr. Gusser. Dr. Watkins, how much time was spent in compiling 
the information on the census? 

Dr. Warkins. A terrific amount of time—that is one way I could 
describe it, Mr. Chairman. This committee was 

Mr. Gussrer. I meant by my question, were you involved in that 
report for a period of a year or 6 months? 

Dr. Watkins. The committee was—that is, some of us were named 
in September, and the full committee of nine was completed on 
October 1 by the Secretary of Commerce. We held a 3-day meeting 
in October, a 3-day meeting in November, and a 3-day meeting in 
December. 

At our initial meeting in October, we tapped quite a lot of sources 
of information; we tapped a lot of groups to make surveys for us, 
and we got the job really underway in October. The report was 
submitted to the Secretary in February. 

I would like to emphasize that despite the shortness of the period, 
we covered a terrific amount of ground, and we put in terrific hours. 
I think it may be said that some of us worked harder on that job for 
nothing than we ever had worked in our lives. 

Mr. Gupser. Are there any further questions of Dr. Watkins? If 
not, we thank you very much. 

Dr. Warxrns. May I say that I will be followed by two associates 
on this Committee. And I would like also to say that Mr. Parmelee, 
the executive secretary of the Committee, is also present and if there 
are any further questions, he will be here to answer them. 


STATEMENT OF MYRON S. SILBERT, VICE PRESIDENT, FEDERATED 
DEPARTMENT STORES, NEW YORK; ALSO A MEMBER OF THE 
INTENSIVE REVIEW COMMITTEE 


Mr. Gussrr. The next witness is Mr. Myron 8S. Silbert, vice presi- 
dent, Federated Department Stores, and also a member of the Inten- 
sive Review Committee on Census. 

Mr. Sirspert. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, | 
have given the secretary of the committee a copy of my statement, 
and I will review just briefly some of the highlights. 

This is a statement in favor of the bill authorizing a census of busi- 
ness. This census would cover retail trade, wholesale trade, and the 
service trades. 
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My name is Myron 8. Silbert. I am vice president of the Federated 
Department Stores, which operates department stores in 10 different 
States, with headquarters in Cincinnati, Ohio. I have recently served 
as a member of the Intensive Review Committee appointed by the 
Secretary of Commerce. For 6 years before that I have served as 
chairman of the census of Svesiaten committee of the American Retail 
Federation. 

As part of the work of the Secretary of Commerce’s committee, 
comprehensive survey of the uses of the census of business was made 
by the American Marketing Association. A smaller survey of : 
group of prominent industry representatives who have had oistalahee 
able experience with business statistics was made by a special panel 
set up on wholesale, retail and service trades. These two surveys 
received opinions from over 500 of the leaders in the field of marketing, 
and the material and answers are included in those documents. 

Both these surveys indicate that the census of business is used 
substantially by many business concerns and is considered by them 
as a very valuable aid to better marketing. 

Efficient management of distribution is very important at this 
very time in the task of maintaining full employment for our large 
factory capacity. The better we do our job of marketing, the better 
we develop a demand for products, the more factory jobs we will be 
able to fill. 

As to the frequency of the census, the overwhelming recommenda- 
tion was that the Census of Business be conducted once every 5 years. 

Following are some of the important uses of the Census of Business 
which are specified in the two surveys made for the committee: 

Measuring market potentials. 

Allocating outlets, salesmen, and advertising expenditures. 

Determining routing schedules for salesmen, territories, quotas, 
and budgets. 

Determining location of new stores, shopping centers, warehouses, 
and manufacturing plants. 

Helping to determine manufacturing schedules and inventories. 

Providing guidance of small manufacturers, wholesalers, and 
retailers. 

Measuring new trends in distribution. 

Selecting new areas for test campaigns. 

Providing materials for special industry or area reports by maga- 
zines, trade associations, area development agencies, and universities. 

There are two comments I would like to make that are not in my 
notes and one is that the census itself is not the only form in which 
this material is read; there are a lot of agencies, such as chambers 
of commerce and universities, that take the material directly from 
the census and regroup it, and in that form it very often gets into 
the hands of the smaller businessmen. And without the census, you 
could not have the recapitulation, and these are done in local areas 
to bring out the particular information that is needed in those speciiic 
areas 

[ am connected with a concern that may not be called a large one, 
but in my own background, I have been a real small merchant. | 
operated tivo small stores, one which had three employees, and in the 
location of stores like that, and in studying the background of com- 
munities, the small merchant either uses the census directory or he 
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may come across summaries of it, put out by chambers of commerce 
and local universities. So it does reach to the grassroots merchant. 

The opinions that the Census of Business was necessary were 
received by the Intensive Review Committee from officers in the 
management of the companies consulted, as well as from their research 
staffs. 

I am glad to have this opportunity to endorse the recommendation 
of the Intensive Review Committee that a Census of Business be 
taken once every 5 years. This census should cover retail, wholesale, 
and service trades in essentially all the local areas covered by the 
1948 Census of Business. 

The Intensive Review Committee urges that legislation be enacted 
to authorize a Census of Business in 1955 on 1954 data. 

Mr. Gussrer. Any question, Mr. Bonin? 

Mr. Bonin. No questions. 

Mr. Gupser. Mr. Rhodes? 

Mr. Ruopss. No questions. 

Mr. Gusser. Mr. Silbert, would you agree that during this period 
when we are hoping to achieve the transition from a wartime to a 
peacetime economy, this census is even more important today than 
probably it has been at any time in the past 30 years? 

Mr. SrLzert. I would certainly agree to that point because we have 
a job now of developing markets for peacetime products. The market 
does exist. It is not a case of putting high salesman pressure on 
people, but it is a case of bringing the information to the people about 
products in which they would be interested, to keep people employed, 
and in order to bring that message to people, you have to know where 
they are and to know what their buying habits have been. There is 
a tremendous transition from Temple City to a suburban area, and 
to do that wisely, and to-do it without serious mistakes, you have to 
have this information. 

I have confidence that the country will do that job of maintaining 
a high level of employment and a wide distribution of products. 
But these proper tools will help greatly in that effort. 

Mr. Gusser. Thank you very much, Mr. Silbert. 

Mr. Stitpert. Thank you. 

Mr. Gurser. The next witness is Dr. John W. Boatwright, also 
a member of the Intensive Review Committee, and general manager 
of the distribution economics department of the Standard Oil Co. 
of Indiana, Chicago, Ill. 


STATEMENT OF DR. JOHN W. BOATWRIGHT, MEMBER, INTENSIVE 
REVIEW COMMITTEE, BUREAU OF THE CENSUS, AND GENERAL 
MANAGER, DISTRIBUTION ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT, STAND- 
ARD OIL CO. OF INDIANA, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. Boarwricut. Good morning, gentlemen. 

I think perhaps I, too, can make the best time in terms of economy 
if I read the statement, which is quite brief. Before doing so I should 
like to supplement what Mr. Silbert said concerning the need of the 
census now. Perhaps there has been no time in recent history when 
knowledge of costs for business is as important as at the present time, 
and for us to be able to control those prices we must have recent cost 
information. 


46131—54——_3 
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It is a privilege for me to speak briefly to this committee regarding 
the desirability of a census of the mineral industries in 1954. The last 
such census was taken 15 years ago, in 1939. The nonrepresentative 
nature of the data from that study is of historical interest only. 
Unfortunately they are the last available on many points and analysts 
must continue to use them. Results obtained are subject to serious 
question. The importance of the mineral industries of 1939 are 
dwarfed by the relative importance of the same industries in today’s 
economy. 

The Intensive Review Committee, in its report to the Honorable 
Secretary Weeks, emphasized the need for current information in the 
mineral field. Perhs ce a brief supplementary statement of the sig- 
nificance of this field of economic and industrial activity would be 
helpful. This country consumes 52 percent of the free world’s iron 
production, 45 percent of the free world’s copper production, 54 per- 
cent of the free world’s lead produc tion, 51 percent of the free world’s 
production of new zinc, and 65 percent of the total free world’s output 
of petroleum and its products. Recent wars and mobilization efforts 
have served to focus attention on this Nation’s large current require- 
ments in relation to its current reserves of nonreproducible materials. 
They have also directed attention on the fact that our raw material 
consumption has increased faster than has domestic materials output. 

Imports have increased sharply with iron and ferroalloy groups 
averaging 24 percent of domestic consumption for the years 1948-52. 
Net imports of other nonferrous metal ores, except gold, represent 
approximately one-half of domestic consumption in recent years. 
Imports of crude oil and petroleum products have approximately 
doubled in the past 5 years. This Nation’s standard of living is 
depending increasingly upon outside sources for basic raw materials. 

It is difficult to realize why, under these conditions, there should 
remain serious gaps of knowledge about the various mineral indus- 
tries in this country. Ordinary prudent management or stewardship 
should impel us to gather full facts about such industries. May I 
point out some of these information gaps? 

We do not know the number of mineral establishments, by types, 
and by location. There is not in existence today even a complete 
mailing list of such organizations. We do not know the number of 
operating companies. Thus as closely as I am associated with the 
petreleum industry the best that I could do would be to furnish a 
polished guess of the number of crude oil producers. Under such 


conditions it is difficult to mobilize an industry and insure an equitable. 


distribution of critical supplies. 

Principal operating expenses of mineral industries such as wages 
and salaries, cost of supplies, fuels, electrical energy consumption and 
contractual work performed represent areas of unknowns. We know 
our own company costs but we do not possess industry standards. 
And periodic industry bench marks are essential for best company 
management. 

What are the capital requirements of the mineral industries? What 
are the capital expenditures for exploration and development of 
mineral properties, plant construction, new machinery, and equip- 
ment? I cannot answer these questions accurately for the petroleum 
industry. We do not have an established industry figure for the 
cost of drilling crude oil and natural gas wells. The best information 
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we have are sampling studies, but we have no benchmarks to deter- 
mine whether or not our sample is accurate. I am confident the 
same unknowns exist in other mineral industries. 

What is the value of products for each mineral establishment includ- 
ing secondary products and services rendered? What weight should 
be assigned to mineral industries by the Federal Reserve Board in 
constructing its indexes of production? What significance should be 
assigned these industries by the Office of Business Economics in such 
measures as national income and gross national product series? The 
United States Tariff Commission needs principal operating expenses 
for association with value of specific products to assist in determining 
appropriate tariff rates. For solution to these problems it is neces- 
sary to turn to the 1939 census of mineral industries and attempt to 
adjust the benchmarks of that time to present-day conditions. We 
do not know whether such adjustments are accurate or not. They 
are rationalized approximations. And yet public information about 
such costs and values is vital in formulating public policies and in 
providing guides for the industries concerned. 

These are but some of the knowledge gaps that are rather frighten- 
ing. Recognition thereof undoubtedly led to the resolution of the 
National Petroleum Council favoring the Mineral Industries Census. 
The census of mineral industries is also urged by the Independent 
Petroleum Association of America and by the American Petroleum 
Institute. Endorsement was also expressed by other associations 
such as the National Crushed Stone Association; the American Tron 
and Steel Institute; and numerous mineral industry companies. Two 
associations, being the Anthracite Institute and the American Zine 
Institute, expressed the opinion that failure to take a census of mineral 
industries in 1953 would not be missed by them. 

All mineral industries depend upon the Bureau of Mines for a sub- 
stantial part of their statistical needs. This department performs a 
valued service which must be continued and supplemented by census 
type analyses. It is for this reason that the Intensive Review Com- 
mittee feels strongly that future censuses of the mineral industries 
should represent the coordinated efforts of the Bureau of Mines and 
the Bureau of Census. 

Mr. Gusser. Mr. Rhodes, any questions? 

Mr. Ruopes. No questions. 

Mr. Gusser. Mr. Bonin? 

Mr. Bontn. Could you give me the specific time that the Anthracite 
Institute expressed the opinion that failure to take a census of mineral 
industries in 1953 would not be missed by them? 

Dr. Boarwricut. Yes. Wehavealetteron that. But it is under- 
standable. They have not seen any figures for 15 years. The only 
figures they have are Bureau of Mines figures. They are volume 
outputs; they are not value outputs. I can understand how an indus- 
try that has not had figures for 15 years would say they are getting 
along all right, but they do not have anything but volume figures. 
Incidentally, the bituminous-coal industry took the opposite position. 

The communication is dated November 5, 1953, addressed to Doctor 
Ford K. Edwards, chairman, informal panel, National Coal Asso- 
ciation. It reads as follows: 


Dear Doctor Epwarps: Receipt is acknowledged of your letter of October 30 
inviting our suggestions in connection with a proposed census of mineral industries. 
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This subject has received our attention on previous occasions, particularly 
prior to the time when the required appropriations were denied the Census Bureau. 
At that time we carefully surveyed the proposal and, after consultation with execu- 
tives in this industry, reached the conclusion that no useful purpose would be 
served by conducting such a census on anthracite. 

We feel that the labor and expense to anthracite producers would far outweigh 
any possible advantages to be realized. Also, the industry is currently being 
furnished with all data it needs through the United States Bureau of Mines, the 
Pennsylvania Department of Mines, the Anthracite Committee working as an 
adjunct of the Pennsylvania Department of Commerce, and individual producing 
and selling companies and railroads. 


The letter is signed by Mr. F. W. Earnest, Jr., president of the 
Anthracite Institute. 

Mr. Bonin. Thank you very much for that information. 

Mr. Gusser. Any further questions? 

Thank you Doctor. 

Dr. Boatrwricut. Thank you. 

Mr. Gupser. The next witness is Mr. Ernest A. Tupper of the 
American Can Co.. Washington, D. C. 


STATEMENT OF ERNEST A. TUPPER, AMERICAN CAN CO., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Tupper. I am not testifying as a representative of the American 
Can Co. I think I was invited to appear because I was a member of 
the Panel on Mobilization Statistics reporting to the Intensive Review 
Committee. 

Mr. Gusser. The Chairman did not mean to imply you were 
appearing for the American Can Co. 

Mr. Tupper. I might say the American Can Co. warmly supports 
the taking of these censuses. They are vital to us in the transaction 
of our business. 

The Watkins report contains a detailed statement of the relationship 
of census statistics to mobilization. I have a statement I will submit 
and I would like to emphasize 2 or 3 points. 

From the point of view of mobilization we are interested, I think, in 
two things. One is building and maintaining the economic strength 
of the country, and secondly, if and when we have to fight a war, to 
use that strength with the greatest effectiveness. 

What contributes or what promotes the strength of the United 
States? One very important thing is the amount of money that 
business invests from year to year in new plants and equipment, the 
transportation and electric power and a wide variety of other forces 
that determine our ability to produce. 

If business is going to make investments, it wants to make invest- 
ments on the basis of facts to the greatest extent possible. If it knows 
where the population is moving, if it knows where industry is moving, 
if it knows what businesses are producing and selling, it has some basis 
for investment judgment. Business uses the information indirectly 
as Dr. Watkins and other witnesses have testified in examining week 
to week, day to day, month to month, the changes in business condi- 
tions, all of which are on a sample basis and are tied back to censuses 
of business, of mine,, and of manufactures. If business does not have 
this information it becomes cautious and uncertain whether to make an 
investment or not. If we had an economy that was static you would 
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not need a census of business every 5 years; perhaps every 15 years or 
every 20 years would be adequate. But I would like to cite a few 
figures of some significant changes since the time of the last census. 

~ Population has increased from 1947 through 1953, 10.4 percent. In 
Pennsylvania, for example, the increase was 4.7 percent: in Massa- 
chusetts it was 6.7 percent; in Ohio, 10.1 percent; in California, 22.9 
percent; and in Arizona, where the largest growth occurred, the in- 
crease was 38.6 percent. ; 

Over this same period business has invested $142 billion in new 
plant and equipment, of which $55 billion was invested in manufactur- 
ing facilities. 

‘What have these investments done to increase our output of steel, 
of machinery, and of the various other products we produce? The 
physical output of our mines has increased 16 percent since the last 
census. The physical output of our manufacturing plants has in- 
creased 36 percent. The total output of goods and services has in- 
creased 57 percent. 

Last year, in 1953, our total domestic investment was $54 billion. 
If we had a decline of 1 percent only, that is, $540 million—$540 
million of icivaiitanael will create between 125,000 and 175,000 full- 
time jobs. So if by reason of not having information available busi- 
ness is less willing to invest because it is more uncertain about what 
is going on, a 1l-percent decline cuts out that many jobs, and a 10- 
percent decline would cut out 10 times as much. That is why I 
think it is so important that business have information that is not 
7 years old but 1 year old or 2 years old to make these judgments. 

‘What I am trying to emphasize is that this kind of information 
helps to maintain our strength by encouraging investments, which 
creates jobs and increases the output of the country. 

The second point is that if we get into war we want to make the 
most effective use of our resources, and we cannot make the most 
effective use unless we know what our resources are. I think all our 
strategic plans are based on if and when war comes we will have a 
substantial amount of damage to our industrial cities. If we do not 
know where our industry is located, what it is producing, how much 
power it is using, information of that type, how do we determine in 
the first few days of the war what we have left? We do not know 
what we have, so how do we know what is left? There will not be 
time to go out and survey the country to find out what we have left. 
The easy way to do it, if you had a reasonably up-to-date census of 
manufactures, you could determine the damage in the 25 or so prin- 
cipal cities and determine what you have left. You must determine 
how much you need to restore damaged or demolished facilities. 

You have got to have some quick way of determining the supply 
available for allocation. After you have assessed your damage and 
you have made some tentative decisions as to what you are going to 
rebuild, you have the continuing problem of who is to get so much 
copper, steel, and aluminum. If we had substantial damage to our 
steel facilities and a modest amount of damage to our facilities for 
processing steel, there would be no point in repairing the processing 
facilities as a whole if we did not have steel to feed to them. If we 
had substantial damage to our radar facilities and relatively little 
damage to our aircraft plants, there would be no point in allocating 
aluminum for aircraft frames if we do not have the radar. You have 
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to mesh these things. I do not see how we can use our resources 
effectively in time of war unless we have some up-to-date information 
on the nature of our resources and their location and their potentials. 

I think that summarizes what I have to say. 

I should like to submit this statement for the record. 

Mr. Gusser. Without objection, it may be made a part of the 
record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


Ernest A. Tupper 


I have had about 30 years experience dealing with economic and statistical 
problems. From 1923 to 1930 I was an industrial research associate at the 
University of Pennsylvania. From 1931 to 1939 I held a variety of positions in 
the Department of Commerce, all of which involved handling economic and 
statistical problems. 

In 1940 I was Assistant Director of Research and Statistics in the Advisory 
Commission to the Council of National Defense. In 1941 I was Coordinator of all 
commodity and industrial research in the Office of Production Management. 
In 1942 and 1943 I was Director of Inventory and Requisitioning in the War 
Production Board. 

From 1943 to 1946 I was assistant to the president and vice president of the 
Gruen Watch Co. From 1947 t 1951 I was in business with an associate as a 
management consultant to a number of leading American corporations. 

From 1948 to 1950 I was also a special consultant to the National Security 
Resources Board on supply and requirements problems. In 1951 I was a 
consultant and Special Assistant to the Administrators of the Defense Production 
Administration and the National Production Authority. 

In 1947 and again in 1950 I made trips to Japan as a consultant to the Depart- 
ment of the Army to advise the Supreme Commander Allied Powers regarding 
the organization and operation of the Japanese Economic Stabilization Board. 

I was Chairman of the Panel on Mobilization Statistics set up by Secretary 
Weeks’ Committee for the Intensive Review of Census Statistics. 

I am now an employee of the executive department of the American Can Co. 
and am in charge of this company’s Washington office. I am currently a member 
of the Mobilization Program Advisory Committee of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization, 
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Gentlemen, I appreciate the invitation to appear before your committee to 
testify to the relationship of census statistics to mobilization problems. I am 
going to be very brief, only because there are so many compelling reasons, apart 
from the need for information for mobilization purposes, why this particular 
legislation should be enacted. In my testimony I shall try to establish the follow- 
ing facts: 

(1) The United States has a growing, dynamic, and ever-changing economy. 
(The census picture taken in 1947 is a wholly different picture than the one we 
would see if we took it today.) 

(2) Our ability to resist and discourage aggression is related, to an important 
extent, to our industrial strength. (This strength is strongly influenced by the 
adecuacy and up to dateness of the information we have available regarding our 
resources, particularly our mines and our manufacturing plants.) 

(3) The success with which we can effect a military mobilization is directly 
related to our ability to bring about efficient and speedy industrial mobilization. 
Speedy and effective industrial mobilization is dependent on the adequacy and 
up to dateness of information regarding our mines and manufacturing plants.) 
Point No, 1—The United Siates has a growing, dynamic and ever-changing economy 

If we had a stable population—one which did not grow and did not move—if 
we had a constant demand for the products of industry; if we spent but little time 
on research and development and, therefore, failed to improve existing products 
and processes and to discover and invent new ones, industrial censuses once in 
8 vears, in 12 years or in 20 years would probably be entirely adequate. 
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Fortunately, we do not have that kind of an economy. We have a rapidly 
growing population with a desire for an ever-increasing standard of living. 
Industry spends large sums of money in developing new and improved products 
and processes. It invests huge sums in new plant and equipment needed to 
satisfy the demands of Government, consumers and of other industries. 

I should like to make this clear by a few simple figures. We had a census of 
manufactures in 1947 and should have had another for 1953. What has happened 
over this 6-year period? 

Population has grown from 143 million in 1947 to 158 million in 1953, or 10.4 
percent. North Dakota showed the smallest growth over this period, only 3.5 
percent. Pennsylvania recorded a 4.7 percent increase, Massachusetts a 6.7 
percent increase, Ohio 10.1 percent, California 22.9 percent, and the population 
of Arizona which showed the largest increase grew 38.6 percent. 

To meet the demands of this increase in population, which shows widely 
differing rates of growth from locality to locality, and to meet the requirements of 
government, business has invested the tremendous sum of $142 billion in new 
plant and equipment over this 6-year period. $55 billion of this investment went 
into manufacturing facilities. Disregarding price changes, the total value of all 
goods and services produced in the United States increased from $233 billion in 
1947 to $367 billion in 1953 or 57 percent. In 1953 the physical output of our 
mines was 16 percent higher and of our manufacturing plants 36 percent larger 
than in 1947. 

From these few figures it is quite obvious that tremendous changes have 
occurred in the size, composition, and distribution of our resources for production. 
Accordingly, it therefore follows that if we took a picture—through our census 
machinery—of the size, composition, and distribution of our resources for defense, 
it would be a very different picture than the one we saw at the time of the last 
census in 1947. The 1947 figures are terribly out of date. 

What are the implications of these changes with respect to mobilization? Let 
us examine my point No. 2, that our ability to resist and discourage aggression 
is related, to an important extent, to the adequacy and up to dateness of available 
information regarding our resources, particularly of our mines and our manu- 
facturing plants. 

The strength of the United States—and thus its security—is dependent to an 
important extent on the degree to which, and effectiveness with which, we utilize 
our resources. Last week the demand for steel had declined so much that the 
steel industry as a whole was operating at only 66.5 percent of capacity. This, 
obviously, represents an ineffective use of resources. 

There are, of course, a large number of factors influencing the effectiveness 
with which we use our resources at any particular period of time. The net effect 
of these many factors are reflected in Government, consumer, and business 
demands for goods and services. One of the more important of these factors is 
the ability and willingness of business to make expenditures for new plant and 
equipment. 

The ability of business to contribute to the strength and growth of the country— 
to increase production, employment and purchasing power—is closely related to 
the ability of management to appraise facts properly, to make sound decisions 
and to back up these decisions with the sound investments of capital. 

In this connection the periodic censuses of business, mines and manufacturing 
are all important. Directly, they show the changes in markets and thus reveal 
new opportunities for investment. They are particularly important for the 
indirect and, therefore, somewhat less obvious uses which Government and 
business make of them, I should like to outline these indirect uses for your 
benefit. 

Industry and Government spend vast sums in compiling weekly, monthly, 
quarterly, and annual statistics of employment, production, sales, inventories, 
consumption, prices, income, purchasing power, investments, and the like. 
These series are often broken down by regions and localities and for various in- 
dustries and trade. It is important to note that these series of business activity 
almost always are compiled on a sample basis; a relatively few reports are used to 
provide substantially the same results as would be obtained if hundreds or thou- 
sands were used. Utilizing the statistical techniques of sampling, makes the job 
of compiling such statistics feasible. The cost of compilation, while enormous, 
is still within reason. However, without periodic censuses this cost cutting, 
sampling tecnnique would be impossible. 

If census information, upon which to base these estimates of what is happening 
in the economy, is not provided, the initial effect is to dull the tools with which 
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management makes investment decisions, and Government officials make policy 
decisions. The eventual effect is to make the tools so dull as to be worse than 
useless. 

Thus, the results of not providing these censuses, as I see it, is to introduce more 
and more and more uncertainty into business judgment. Uncertainty tends to 
encourage business hesitation, greater and greater business caution, and more 
and more reluctance to make investment decisions which expand output and 
create jobs 

During the last 12 or 13 years the Nation has operated at fantastically high 
levels of business activity, certainly as measured by any previous experience. 
To increase, maintain, or even approximate these levels in the future, it is neces- 
sary to encourage more and more risk taking on the part of business. This will 
be possible only if business has certain essential facts. 

The tremendous importance of giving business the basic information which 
provides the tools for making investment decisions and of avoiding a situation 
which creates uncertainty and indecision can be illustrated by a few rough figures. 
Our gross private domestic investment in 1953 amounted to about $54 billion. 
These expenditures go into such things as industrial construction, producers dur- 
able equipment, business inventories, and residences. A decline of each 1 percent 
or $540 million in this investment takes roughly $450 million out of a great number 
of “pay envelopes.”’ Each 1 percent decline which results from business un- 
certainty and indecision thus is the equivalent of cutting out somewhere between 
125,000 and 175,000 full-time jobs. 

To summarize this point—it seems clear to me, and I ai sure it will to you, 
that the strength of the United States to resist and discourage aggression is directly 
related to our ability to improve and increase our industrial output. Increase 
and improvement in industrial output is, in turn, dependent on the ability and 
willingness of business to make investments in new plant and equipment. The 
ability and willingness of businessmen to make investment decisions is directly 
related to the availability of sufficient and reliable facts. To the extent that busi- 
ness is required to make decisions in 1954, 1955, and 1956 on facts relating to the 
year 1947, there will be a tendency to postpone decisions and a tendency for such 
decisions, as they are made, to be the wrong ones. 

I should like to move now to my most important point—Point No. 3: The 
success with which we can effect a military mobilization is directly related to our 
ability to bring about efficient and speedy industrial mobilization—which in turn 
is dependent on the adequacy and up-to-dateness of information regarding our 
mines and manufacturing plants. 

I want to describe for you the relationship of census data to the solution of 
several of the more important decisions which Government and business must face 
in the event of a ‘“‘hot’’ war. 

Let us look at the problem first from the point of view of Government. All 
strategic planning is proceeding on the assumption that in the event of war our 
industrial cities will suffer a substantial amount of damage. Our mobilization 
planning also recognizes that, in the event of full-scale war, decision making by 
Government will have to be substituted, to a large degree, for the decisions com- 
monly made in the market place. 

Let us assume war has broken out and some of our cities have been hit, and 
thus, some of our industrial facilities have been damaged and destroyed. The 
first problem is to determine what facilities we have left with which to fight a 
war—where are they located, what can they produce and how much manpower, 
electrical power and materials they will require to achieve maximum production. 

If we have a reasonably up-to-date census of manufactures, we can—by assess- 
ing the damage at 15, 25, or 35 locations—rather quickly determine, by subtrac- 
tion, what we have left. If, however, we have to rely on the 1947 census of 
manufactures, which does not reflect the $55 billion of expenditures for new 
manufacturing plant and equipment made since then, we will have a wholly 
inadequate and completely useless set of figures on which to base our mobilization 
program. Needless to say, if war breaks out, it will be too late to conduct a 
census of mines and manufactures. 

While assessing the extent of industrial damage, it will at the same time be 
necessary to decide how little or how much of the different types of destroyed 
and damaged facilities can, in view of the availability of materials, be restored. 
To make such decisions, it will be necessary to determine the degree of balance 
or imbalance in our productive facilities. If, for example, the extent of damage 
to steel facilities is relatively heavy and damage to our metalworking industries 
is relatively light, it would be a tragedy to waste manpower and materials in 
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rebuilding metalworking facilities which we could not supply with steel. Similarly, 
if our radar plants were badly crippled and our aircraft factories only moderately 
damaged, it would again be tragic to waste materials in starting to build, immedi- 
ately, planes which we could not equip with instruments until our radar plants 
had been rebuilt. 

If war comes, frighteningly important decisions as to how much of our remain- 
ing production to allocate to military use, to civilian use, and to the repair and 
construction of industrial facilities, must be made. These decisions cannot be 
deferred or avoided. In the absence of adequate information, such as can be 
provided by reasonably up-to-date censuses of mines and manufactures, these 
decisions must necessarily often be very faulty and wholly inadequate. 

To the extent that Government does not have adequate information when it 
needs it most, it will be forced to try to get it ‘after the fact’”’ instead of before. 
Thus industry will be called upon to use scarce manpower to produce statistics 
at the very time it should, instead, be producing indispensable military and 
civilian goods. 

Considering the fact that we spent approximately $50 billion in fiscal 1953 for 
national security and, in the event of war, would probably spend at least $150 
billion per year for security, it seems to me the sheerest kind of folly not to provide 
for supplying the kind of information which could do so much to speed up full 
scale mobilization, if such became necessary, and to increase the efficiency of 
mobilization and decrease its cost. 

Finally, I should like to make a contrast between some of the current thinking 
in Congress and the actual practices of successful businesses, in the area we are 
discussing—statisties. 

Most successful businesses spend relatively large sums of money on the collee- 
tion and analysis of internal and external facts. They maintain records of their 
resources. They know exactly what equipment they have, where it is located, 
what it should produce, and what in fact it does produce. They maintain records 
month by month of the use of manpower, of electricity, of materials and of ma- 
chines. They know exactly what they have sold and to whom they sold it. They 
maintain a vast number and variety of statistics. 

Business needs these records, month by month, to carry on perfectly normal 
operations. Business has found that facts pay off in terms of prompt decisions, 
sound decisions, the avoidance of waste, and the reduction of costs. 

I hope you will give some thought to the huge amount of information, which 
from your own experience you know business has found it needs in normal cir- 
cumstances, to conduct a sound operation. I wish you would then let your 
thinking project to the outbreak of war—to the direst kind of emergency—when 
a relatively few men will have to assume responsibility for making wartime pro- 
duction decisions. 

I hope you will try to visualize the problems which mobilization administrators 
and their key assistants would face if at the outbreak of war the latest information 
available about the location of individual plants, the kinds of products they 
produce, the amount of materials they consume, the amount of electricity they 
require, the number and kind of workers they need for a given volume of output, 
were the 1947 census figures. Considering the fact that business needs so much 
up-to-date information under normal circumstances, it is impossible to see how 
Government could successfully contend with a full scale war mobilization on the 
basis of information which is 6, 7 or 8 years old. 

If you think of this and nothing more—and even if you disregard the normal 
requirements of business and Government for census information as described by 
other witnesses—even then I believe you will readily appreciate the necessity for 
this enabling legislation. 

In closing I should like to give you a quotation from the report of Bernard M. 
Baruch, Chairman of the War Industries Board, to the President of the United 
States published in February 1919. What Mr. Baruch wrote in 1919 could be 
very appropriately said if war were to break out today. He said: “The greatest 
deterrent to effective action in administration of the Government’s business during 
the war was a lack of facts.” 


Mr. Gusser. Any questions of Mr. Tupper, Mr. Rhodes? 

Mr. Ruoves. What do you think of the possibility of management 
handling this problem itself throughout the Nation? 

Mr. Tupper. I think it is impossible. Industry is spending 
tremendous sums of money in collecting information about its own 
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business and, to the extent it can, about other businesses. We deter- 
mine what we are producing, not as a total but what each individual 
plant is producing, and what each individual machine is producing, 
and to whom we are selling and what we are selling and when we are 
selling. If business needs that kind of information to operate with 
day to day, week to week, and month to month, and if we get into an 
emergency where Government has to make the decisions of what is 
to be produced and in what quantities, how can Government operate? 
I do not know if you are referring to whether industry could pay for 
this census information. If you are, I think if there were some way of 
doing it, business finds this information so essential it would be happy 
to pay for it. But as far as I know there is no feasible way of letting 
us repay for it. 

Mr. Ruopes. I agree with you. I raised that question because 
there has been considerable criticism of Government doing too many 
things that management should do, or the Federal Government doing 
too much that the States should do. What about the States? 

Mr. Tupper. May I comment on something before I get to the 
States? Our history in World War II and again in this Korean 
problem is that Government has not had the information it needs to 
make the decisions it must make during wartime. It has to collect 
information. There are many requests for information, and because 
the information is developed in a period of emergency, there is a 
tendency to duplicate what somebody else is doing. One reason that 
business is so much interested in seeing the information obtained 
regularly on a 5-year basis is that business feels if it is done and done 
properly you can avoid a tremendous amount of this collection of data 
which arises when the emergency arises. 

I do net see how the States can collect this information. It seems 
to me you have to have a collection of data for the country as a whole 
that is comparable from one locality to another. If the States were 
going to collect it, you would have 48 different statisticians making 
48 determinations and 48 systems which you could not compare from 
State to State. 

Mr. Ruopes. I agree with you. In other fields which are equally 
important for the Government to do research work there has been 
criticism that the Government should keep its fingers off and that 
private industry should do the job, or the States. I do not agree with 
the critics but I wanted to know what you thought about it. 

Mr. Tupper. If I may go off the record. 

Mr. Gusser. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Ruopes. That means the best job can be done through the 
Federal Government? 

Mr. Tupper. Yes, sir. That is the only way it can be done. 

Mr. Gusser. Any questions, Mr. Bonin? 

Mr. Bonin. No questions. 

Mr. Gusser. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Tupper. Thank you. 

Mr. Gusser. The next witness is Mr. William C. Gordon, Jr., 
executive director of the American Marketing Association, Chicago, 


Ill. 
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STATEMENT OR WILLIAM C. GORDON, JR., EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
AMERICAN MARKETING ASSOCIATION, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mr. Gorvon. Mr. Chairman, my name is William C. Gordon, Jr. 
I represent almost 5,000 individual and company members of the 
American Marketing Association, a national organization, of which 
I am the executive director. This asssociation is a nonprofit or- 
ganization whose principal purpose and objective is the advancement 
of the science of marketing through the medium of research and 
education. The collective judgments of our membership spread 
throughout industry, distribution, the service trades, agriculture 
and education, provide the decisions by which a very substantial 
proportion of the Nation’s economic machine is directed. 

On behalf of the American Marketing Association, it is a privilege 
to appear before your committee in support of House Resolution 
8487 and to urge its immediate passage. 

Recognition ‘of the value of census data in the field of marketing 
first began to develop around 1920 and as marketing men began to 
learn of the availability of census data they made more and more use 
of them. Today, many of the techniques of scientific marketing 
depend fundamentally on the availability of census data. ‘The in- 
creasing magnitude and complexity of business operations and the 
rapidity of changes in our economy make the planning and control 
of marketing operations more important than ever before: Since 
such planning and control are important for attaining expansion of 
the economy, and stability and efficiency in marketing, the censuses 
have great value to the general public as well as to business. 

It was the intent of Congress to conduct complete and periodic 
censuses of business and industry at regular intervals as authorized 
under Public Law 671 (79th Cong.). I think there is a typographical 
error there. I think it was the 80th Congress instead of the 79th 
Congress. The purpose of this law was to provide those engaged in 
commerce, industry, and government with basic, reliable facts rela- 
tive to the status and trends of our economy. H. R. 8487 provides 
authorization amending Public Law 671 (80th Cong.) to insure that 
these censuses W hich were to have been taken in 1954, may be taken 
in 1955 provided funds are made available by the Congress. 

The ‘Ataieioas Marketing Association urgently requests this com- 
mittee to approve the passage of this bill. The censuses under con- 
sideration—manufactures, mineral industries and other businesses, 
including distributive trades and service establishments—provide 
the statistical benchmarks that are vital to the stability and growth 
of our economy and to all business, large and small. We call atten- 
tion to the fact that the latest benchmarks for the census of manu- 
factures date back to 1947 and those for the census of business are 
for the year 1948. These census benchmarks are becoming less 
accurate and useful with each passing day and as such they impose 
handicaps to efficient marketing. 

In support of this position, I would like to outline, briefly, some 
of the highlights of a recent survey among our own membership rela- 
tive to the value of census data and the uses made of them for mar- 
keting purposes. Copies of the survey have been provided for each 
member of the committee for more detailed study, and if possible 
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I should like to request it be made a part of the record along with 
this statement. 

Mr. Gusser. Without objection it will be incorporated with 
the general statement. 

( The document referred to is made a part of the record at the con- 
clusion of the witness’ general statement.) 

Mr. Gorvon. The survey, made at the request of a special Census 
Review Committee appointed by the Secretary of Commerce, had 
five basic objectives: 

(1) To determine the uses of census data, by business, for marketing 
or a 

To secure an appraisal of the significance or worth of these uses. 

To obtain opinions from business users regarding the frequency 
with which censuses should be taken. 

To get suggestions regarding changes in censuses. 

(5) To get evidence and opinion as to ‘whether there are acceptable 
substitutes for censuses. 

In certain respects, a survey of this kind is similar to an election 
process. Questionnaires, or ballots, were mailed to the members of the 
association who would correspond to a list of registered voters. These 
ballots were mailed on October 16, 1953, and the voting was closed 
2 weeks later on October 31. We sought responses from each separate 
organizations; the purpose of the mailing to the entire membership 
was to make certain that all organizations were covered. 

A total of 682 eligible votes, or returns, were tabulated, representing 
approximately 35 percent of the organizations listed in our membership 
roster. Since this was a survey of the use and viewpoints of the organi- 
zation rather than the individual, as a general rule, only one reply 
from each organization was accepted. In this we endeavored to obtain 
answers from those best qualified in each organization to speak with 
authority on the subject. Considering the brief time element of 2 
weeks and other factors involved, the 35-percent return was an 
excellent and unusual response. 

The returns from this study are quite significant and convincing. 
A summary of the findings showed that: 

(1) Ninety-six percent of those responding use the census data 
about which this bill is concerned in their marketing operations, re- 
gardless of type or size of organization. Especially interesting in 
this vote of confidence for census data is the fact that small companies 
reported almost as much use as large ones. 

(2) Eighty-three percent of those responding stated that these 
census data were “very useful’; an additional 13 percent said they 
were “‘moderately helpful.’’ Only 4 percent reported census data were 
of little or no use. 

(3) Census data are used for a wide variety of marketing purposes. 
Nine out of ten organizations use them to make analyses of potential 
markets; more than three-fourths for economic or sales forecasting; 
better than 7 out of 10 for analyses of distribution; about two-thirds 
for analyzing and laying out sales territories, and nearly half for many 
other purposes. 

(4) It is also especially interesting to note the widespread use of 
these census data by 98 percent of the publishers who responded. 
These publishers, newspapers and magazines, are the medium, often 
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the only one, by which a large proportion of small business and local 
governments obtain their statistical information. 

(5) Census data are highly regarded by business for their (a) essen- 
tiality, (b) comprehensiveness, (c) reliability, (d) continuity and 
comparability, and (e) availability to all. 

(6) Neither sampling processes nor business collection of data 
would be acceptable substitutes for complete censuses by Government. 
And if I may interpose a remark there, I think the answer to Mr. 
Rhodes’ question of a while ago is that you may find some informa- 
tion collected by business, but it is not complete information and is 
not an acceptable substitute for Government censuses. 

(7) The frequency for different census programs should follow very 
closely the schedules and timing developed in recent years. If 
anything, the weight of opinion tended toward greater frequency—not 
less. 

(8) The survey also showed little demand for drastic changes in 
present census procedures, indicating confidence in them, except to 
urge speedier reporting of these data wherever possible. 

The foregoing points by no means cover all the information con- 
tained in the study. They do emphasize the fact, however, that 
census data are urgently needed by those responsible for marketing 
operations in business, industry, and agriculture. This is the reason 
the American Marketing Association strongly favors the passage of 
H. R. 8487. 

Thank you again, Mr. Chairman, for the courtesy and consideration 
the committee has shown this presentation. I shall be glad to answer, 
to the best of my capabilities, any questions the committee may have. 

Mr. Gupsmer. Any questions, Mr. Bonin? 

Mr. Bonin. No. 

Mr. Gusser. Mr. Rhodes? 

Mr. Ruopsgs. No. 

(The following document was submitted by the witness:) 


(From Journal of Marketing, April 1954] 
AN APPRAISAL OF CENSUS PROGRAMS FOR MARKETING USES 
Neil H. Borden, Stanley Frame, William C. Gordon, Jr., and Charles W. Smith 


(The original of this report was transmitted to Ralph J. Watkins, Chairman, 
Intensive Review Committee on Census, Department of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C. on December 10, 1953, by Neil H. Borden, president, for the American 
Marketing Association. Its purpose is to provide information to aid in the formu- 
lation of a Federal Government program for statistical services of optimum value 
to the Nation. 

Credit for the report is due to all those members of the Association who contrib- 
uted their time and effort so generously in the preparation of this report: 

(1) To the members who so promptly returned their questionnaires. 

(2) To the New York office of McKinsey & Co., for extensive work in 
laying out and reproducing the questionnaire and accompanying letter. 

(3) To the central office staff for the prompt mailing and forwarding of 
questionnaire returns. 

(4) To Messrs. Vergil Reed, Donald West, Harold Barnes, Herbert Brese- 
man, and Clifford Knowles for providing stenographic facilities. 

(5) To the task force group—Messrs. Neil H. Borden, Stanley Frame, 
William C. Gordon, Jr., and Charles W. Smith——in the preparation of the 
questionnaire and in writing the final report. 

(6) To members of the Census Committee for reviewing the report and 
offering constructive suggestions. 
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(7) In particular, special credit is due the A. C. Nielsen Co. which handled 
the coding and tabulating of the questionnaire and reproduced the entire 
report under the stress of a stringent time schedule, without cost to the 
association. 
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SuMMARY OF FINDINGS 


A brief summary of findings developed by the survey discloses: 

(1) Regardless of type or size of organization reporting, extensive use is made 
of census data by business for marketing purposes. Ninety-six percent of all 
respondent companies use census data in their marketing operations. 

(2) The returns give an overwhelming vote of confidence in the value of census 
data for marketing purposes. Eighty-three percent stated that the data were 
“very useful.”’ Thirteen percent said they were “moderately useful.’”’ Only 4 
percent reported them to be of little or no use. 

(3) Census data are used for a wide variety of major marketing purposes includ- 
ing: Analysis of market potentials; economic and sales forecasting; analysis of 
distribution; analysis of sales performance; layout of sales territories; location of 
plants; location of warehouses and stores; and determination of samples for 
marketing research studies. 

(4) Educational institutions also make extensive use of census data in: furnish- 
ing aid and assistance to small business firms and local organizations; instruction 
of students; and academic research, 

(5) The censuses of population, manufactures and business supply the data 
most generally applicable to marketing uses. But censuses less generally used 
are still vital in problem solution to those whose markets are dealt with in these 
censuses. 

(6) Census data are highly regarded by respondents because of their— 

a. Essentiality. 

b. Comprehensiveness. 

c. Reliability. 

d. Continuity and comparability. 
e. Availability to all. 

(7) Sampling studies are not an acceptable substitute for complete censuses 

because: 
a. They have definite limitations. 
b. They do not meet the needs and requirements of various census uses 
in marketing. 

(8) Business collection of data would not be an acceptable substitute for 
complete censuses by the Government. 

(9) The recommended frequency for different census programs follows, very 
closely, the actual programs developed in recent years. 

(10) There is no general demand for drastic changes in present censuses. 
Suggested changes vary with interests of respondents. 

(11) There is an expressed interest in greater census frequency and speedier 
census reporting. 
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I. STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 
BASIC ISSUES REGARDING THE CENSUS 


In light cf the failure of Congress to appropriate funds for the censuses of 
manufacturers and business at its last session and the substitution therefor of 
$1.5 million for ‘spot checks,” several basic issues are raised, namely: 

(1) Do the various censuses fulfill needs in the economy that justify appro- 
priations by Congress? 

(2) With what frequency should these several censuses be taken, if at all? 

(3) What changes in the various statistical programs of the Federal Gov- 
ernment should be made to make them of optimum value to the economy as 
a whole? 


ASSIGNMENT GIVEN TO AMERICAN MARKETING ASSOCIATION 


The assignment accepted by the American Marketing Association for Secretary 
Weeks’ Intensive Review Committee on the Census relating to the basic issues 
above was— 

(1) To determine through a survey the uses for marketing purposes, by 
business, of the data from the several censuses. 
(2) To secure an appraisal of the significance or worth of these uses from: 
(a) An expression of respondents’ opinion as to the helpfulness of the 
census data. 
(b) Evidence that reflects the importance of the indicated uses to 
business. 
(3) To obtain the opinions of these business users regarding the frequency 
with which the several censuses should be taken. 
(4) To get suggestions from respondents regarding changes that should be 
made in the several censuses to make them of optimum value. 
(5) To get evidence and opinion as to whether the several government 
censuses are essential, and whether less costly methods are sufficient. namely: 
(a) Would not sampling studies, such as were provided at the last 
session of Congress, suffice for all reasonable uses? 
(b) Could not business gather the data which would be adequate for 
its own use? 
This report sets forth the findings from the survey. 


Il. THe Survey—Its STRENGTHS AND WEAKNESSES 


Extreme time limitations forced use of the restricted approach of a mail ques- 
tionnaire addressed to the 4,700 members of the American Marketing Association. 
A more desirable personal interview of a heterogeneous sample of business was 
out of the question. The Intensive Review Committee did not give the go-ahead 
signal until the latter part of September and this report was asked to be delivered 
on November 16. The questionnaire and accompanying letter were placed in the 
mail on October 16, with return requested by October 31, and are shown in 
appendix C. 

Questionnaires were mailed to all American Marketing Association members, 
The covering letter requested only one person to reply for each business organiza- 
zation. This was a survey of the use and viewpoints of the organization rather 
than the individual. For this reason only one reply for an organization was 
accepted for tabulation, except where the reply was from an important division 
of a decentralized management (e. g., divisions of Du Pont and General Electric 
Co.) or from a subsidiary. Where two or more questionnaires were returned by 
members of the same organization, the highest ranking respondent was given 
preference. 

In all, 738 questionnaires were received by October 31, when tabulations were 
started. Of this number, 682 questionnaires were suitable for tabulation after 
elimination of duplicate, incomplete, or otherwise unusable returns. The 682 
respondents represent am imately 35 percent of the organizations listed in the 
association’s 1952-53 + -- Subsequent to October 31, upwards of 60 additional 
questionnaires were received; inspection of these indicates these responses would 
not alter the picture as revealed by the tabulations given in the report. In light 
of the time element and the complicated nature of the questionnaire, the returns 
represent an exceptionally good response for a mail questionnaire. 

The distribution of survey returns is shown in appendix A. It will be seen that 
the returns by type of company are, on the whole, representative of the member- 
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ship of the association. Business organizations, particularly manufacturing com- 
panies, are more heavily represented in the sample and education is represented 
much less, in terms of the association’s membership roster. This is explained by 
the fact that the survey was labeled as applying to uses of census data by business 
firms. 


CHARACTER OF THE SAMPLE 


It should be recognized that there is biasin thissample. It is not representative 
of business as a whole. Rather it is representative of companies employing 
advanced and more scientific methods in their marketing endeavors than hold for 
business generally. It represents those seeking to determine policy and procedures 
on the basis of analysis of facts. Generally these companies have marketing 
research men on their staffs who are employed to develop scientific methods for 
marketing operations. 

On the other hand, it should be recognized that the companies included make 
up a very important segment of American industry. Their practices are represen 
tative of those believea to be desirable in conducting business in our large and 
dynamie economy with all the attendant complexities involved in carrying on 
marketing operations. 

From appendix A and from the list of respondents listed in appendix B, it will 
be seen that the companies represent a wide diversification of activity and interest. 
Companies manufacturing both consumer and industrial goods represent the big- 
gest group of respondents (46 percent). Distribution trades are 5 percent. 
Marketing research organizations and business consultants who are employed to 
do marketing research and analytical work for businesses are 10 percent of the 
group. Similarly, advertising agencies, who traditionally have played an im- 
portant part in marketing research, are 10 percent. Publishers, who in selling 
their space or time make intensive use of marketing facts and analyses which they 
transmit to their customers, are 9 percent of those reporting. In the “other 
group” are trade associations, public utilities, insurance companies, banks and 
chambers of commerce. 

In size, the companies range from General Motors, United States Steel, and 
General Electric down to some 25 percent of the sample which each have annual 
gross sales under $5 million. 

The members of the association are in an excellent position to appraise the 
value and importance of census programs to business. The day-to-day work of 
this group provides information and recommendations to management for guiding 
and planning the marketing decisions of their companies. These people have 
important problems to solve which have vital implications to the success of their 
organizations and to the economic health of the country. ‘lhe viewpoints of the 
group are based on practical experience with real problems. The group, accord- 
ingly, is in an excellent position to speak with authority regarding the value of 
census data in solving marketing problems. 

The committee handling the survey was struck by the extreme care and thought 
reflected in answering the questionnaires. A large percentage wrote lengthy 
memoranda regarding their uses of census data. Many submitted sample reports. 
The length of their replies to the open-end ‘“‘why’’ questions has made tabulation 
and quantification of such questions for this report impossible in the short time 
available for preparation. Consequently, the association committee handling 
the report will gladly make the returns available to the intensive review committee, 
if that group so desires. 


Ill. Uses or Census Data For MARKETING PURPOSES 


A. DEVELOPMENT OF NEED FOR CENSUS DATA IN THE FIELD OF MARKETING 


Recognition of the value of census data in the field of marketing first began to 
develop around 1920. About that time, as a result of the successful use of mass- 
production methods, American industry was beginning to develop mass-distribu- 
tion methods. Successful use of these methods required careful planning and 
control based on precise knowledge of the size and composition of markets, and 
the number and location of distributors and dealers. The trend of sales and 
production in various fields began to be of great value in setting company volume 
goals and planning sales strategy. 

The growing need for better marketing facts led publishing companies to make 
private studies designed to show their advertisers the basic distribution of market 
potential for their products and the major concentrations of retail trade within 
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the United States. These studies made extensive use of data from the Census 
of Population and Census of Manufactures. 

As manufacturers began to put these early studies to use, they became aware of 
important deficiencies in the data. In discussions with Department of Commerce 
representatives, the idea of expanding census operations to provide better market- 
ing data through a Census of Business, giving facts regarding the retail, wholesale, 
and service trades, gradually developed. Under the impetus of the buyers’ 
market prevailing in the 30’s, the need for marketing facts continued to expand. 

\s marketing men began to learn of the availability of census data they made 
more and more use of them. Today, many of the techniques of scientific market- 
ing (i. e., the use of factual information to plan and control sales operations) 
depend fundamentally on the availability of census data 

Like waiter resources in the absence of a drought, the availability of census data 
las come to be iaken for granted by marketing men \s reflected in the survey, 
ill realization of their basic dependence on such data is only now developing as 
a result of the possibility that census operatiuns may have to be curtailed in the 
nter s of governme! economy ° 

Today, the increasing magnitude and complexity of business operations and the 
rapidity of changes in our economy make the planning and control of sales opera- 
tions more important than ever before. Planning and control are important for 
atiaining expansion of the economy and stability and efficiency in marketing 
\ccordingly, if census data contribute materially to the planning and control of 
marketing operations, as this study indicates, then the censuses have great value 
to the general pubiic as well as +o business. 

It is against this background that the specific uses of census data for marketing 
purposes will now be discussed 


R. MAJOR PURPOSES FOR WHICH CENSUS DATA ARE NEEDED IN THE FIELD OF 
MARKETING 

Economic or sales forecasting 
Because the investment in facilities and manpower required to develop a market 
ational scale is so great, more and more companies are basing their long- 
erm plans on economic and sales forecasts. Census data have been drawn upon 
heavily in the preparation of such forecasts 

For example, a company that sells a product used by specific age groups must 





know the irend of population of these age groups in laying its long-range marketing 
plan \ company that sells a product used by certain types of industries must 


know the relative rate ai which production of each of these industries is growing. 
\ company that sells household goods must know the trend of family formation, 


and the size of such families, in appraising the outlook for future volume and 
profits. All of these data are available in reports published by the Bureau of the 
Census. Trends are established from the periodic benchmarks provided by the 
censuses when they are repeated as prescribed by law. 

2. Analysis of market potentials 


In planning the placement of advertising and selling effort, it is essential to 
know the size and geographic distribution of the potential market for a given 
product 

Detailed information on actual sales of a product by all manufacturers of the 


product is seldom available even when a trade association collects and reports such 
data to its member companie as In particular, the geograp yhieal distribution of 
sales is usually not provided in association reports. As a consequence, many 
companies develop market potential estimates based on census data that are 


related to the sale of the product they make. 

Such yardstick figures are provide d by many different types of census data. 
For example, retail sales of a particular type of store may show where the potential 
market for a particular product is located. Or the type of ft:el used by homes in 
a given area may indicate the market for a type of household equipment. A 
manufacturer of industrial products may find his yardstick of market potential in 
the production figures for certain types of industries that use the kinds of products 
he makes. All of these types of data are available in census reports. 


8. Analysis of distribution 


A major factor influencing the competitive position of any company is the num- 
ber and location of the outlets for its products. To establish sound distribution 
policies and determine where the company’s salesmen can spend their time most 
profitably, it is necessary to know the type, size, and location of all available 
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potential outlets, territory by territory. A large company can obtain information 
of this type privately by making its own census, but the cost involved is tremen- 
dous, and it benefits only one company in the economy. ' 

Data to serve this purpose are provided by the Census of Business, which 
reports separately for the wholesale, retail, and service trades. These data are 
available even to the smallest companies which could not hope to obtain the in- 
formation privately because of the high cost involved. 

4. Layout of sales territories 

Effective use of a sales force involves careful planning of sales territories. Such 
planning requires knowledge of the geographic distribution both of market poten- 
tial for the product and of potential sales contacts, whether customers or trade 
outlets 

As previously discussed, both of these basic types of information can often be 
developed economically by a business firm through the use of readily available 
census data. 

5. Analysis of sales performance 

Effective control over expenditures for advertising and sales effort can best be 
achieved through systematic, periodic appraisal of the results achieved by such 
expenditures. Essentially, this involves making direct comparisons of actual sales 
with some predetermined goal (typically called ‘‘sales quotas”’ or “sales potential 
estimates”’ The establishment of such goals, therefore, is a major sales manage- 
ment function. Efficiency and economy in business operation depend on the 
accuracy of such standards against which to measure actual operations. 

In setting sales potentials, past company sales are usually an important factor. 
To prevent perpetuation of a poor performance situation, however, past company 
sales are usually modified by some estimate of market potential. The use of 
census data in establishing market potentials has been previously discussed. 


6. Location of plants 


When a company builds a new plant one of the factors that is usually considered 
in determining location is the nearness to the potential markets it will serve. 
This factor is becoming increasingly important as transportation costs absorb a 
larger and larger share of the sales dollar. Other factors of equal importance to 
plant location, which are revealed in census data are availability of raw materials, 
availability of labor, and earnings of the labor force 

As previously discussed, census data provide a basis for the determination of 
market potentials for many types of products; therefore, they are widely used in 
plant location studies. 





Location of warehouses or stores 


The location of warehouses or stores, at the proper geographie point, likewise 
involves careful analysis of many types of data that are readily obtainable only 
from census reports. 

For example, the extent and trend of shifts in urban area population to the 
suburbs of metropolitan centers must be analyzed by any department store 
before it reaches a decision as to where to locate a branch store. The income 
of the families in the area and the primary sources of such income (whether 
from agriculture, manufactures, or business) are all-important in determining the 
desirability of a potential location and the type of merchandise to be carried, as 
well as finance and credit requirements. The required data for such analysis are 
all available in census reports and only in census reports. 


8. Determination of samples in marketing research studies 


When information about a particular marketing problem must be obtained 
from individuals or from business establishments on either a personal interview 
basis or by means of mail questionnaires, the cost of contacting all individuals or 
business establishments (i. e., taking a complete census of their opinions) is usually 
too great to be justified by the value of the resulting data. As a result, the use 
of sampling techniques in marketing research has developed. Such techniques 
not only provide accurate information at reasonable cost, but more quickly than 
is possible using the complete census technique. 

A basic problem in using any sampling technique, however, is to select the 
correct numiser and types of respondents required to give a true cross-section of 
the entire universe involved, and to provide a basis for estimating the degree of 
accuracy of the replies received. One of the critically important uses of census 
data is in selecting samples for marketing research projects. 
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The method whereby a truly reliable cross-section of any particular universe 
is actually selected is necessarily quite technical in detail, although the basic 
idea and purpose are very simple. The whole idea of sampling is to select a 
small number of respondents out of a very large universe in such a way as to 
insure that the sample or small group which is selected is an absolutely true 
miniature facsimile of the entire group being measured. Now, if the size and 
other characteristics of the universe itself are not known beforehand, it is Guite 
impossible to select a sample for the sole reason that there is no really rational 
basis for knowing just how to go about the job of selecting the sample itself. 
Sample selection is a precise job which can be performed only in the presence of 
adequate census data. 

Census data give an accurate and complete picture of the universe as of the 
year in which they are taken, but as they become older and conditions change, 
they become less valuable for the purpose of sampling. The universe changes 
rapidly in our dynamic economy. This is one of the reasons that marketing 
research practitioners, as a group, are so vitally interested in having census 
figures revised as frequently as possible. Without relatively up-to-date census 
data as a basis for selecting samples, much of the marketing research work now 
being conducted by private research companies, and by the market research 
departments of manufacturers, would be much more costly and less accurate. 

Accuracy in sampling studies and accuracy in all the marketing procedures 
outlined above have a bearing on the accuracy of business decisions, and hence 
on the level of economic welfare. Accordingly, there is need of periodic censuses 
at not too infrequent intervals to help attain accuracy. The need for accuracy 
becomes greater during times of economic stress. Hence periodic censuses provide 
business with a valuable antidepression tool when it is most needed. 

In addition to the above uses of census data which were most frequently indi- 
cated by respondents, there are many other uses of importance. Among these, 
the study of market opportunities when launching new businesses, new products 
or new services is worthy of note. In view of the significance to our economy of 
new enterprise and new products, the availability of dependable data to help 
managements appraise their opportunities and risks in launching new ventures 
is highly desirable. The censuses provide valuable data for such appraisals. 


IV. Frnpinas REGARDING Use or Census Data By BUSINESS FOR MARKETING 
PURPOSES 


A. EXTENT OF USE 


Ninety-six percent of respondents reported using census data for some marketing 
purpose, as shown in table 1. Every manufacturer of consumer goods reported 
using the data and 92 percent of industrial goods manufacturers so reported. 
The other major business categories reported almost universal usage: retailers 
and wholesalers, 99 percent; marketing researchers and consultants, 98 percent; 
advertising agencies, 98 percent; and publishers, 98 percent. Only among the 
educators reporting (discussed later) and minor categories was the lack of use 
appreciable. 


TABLE 1 Number and percent of respondents using census data for some specific 
marketing purposes—by type 


Reporting use Reporting no use 
Type of company Number on 

Number | Percent | Number | Percent 

Manufacturer 

Consumer goods_. 107 107 100 0 0 
Industrial goods 92 85 92 7 8 
Consumer and industrial goods. 116 115 99 1 1 
Retailer and wholesaler 33 32 97 l 3 
Market researchers and consultants__-- 70 69 99 1 1 
Advertising agencies--. 64 63 Ys l 2 
Publishers____... 61 60 98 l 2 
Education 44 33 75 11 25 
All others 85 81 95 $ 5 
1 10 


Unknown 10 a) 90 


otal... 682 654 96 28 4 
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The extent to which the several censuses are used by the respondents, classified 
as to type and size, is shown in table 2. 


TARLE 2 Percent use of the different censuses by type and size of company 


Agricul- | Manu- 
ture factures 


Compos Popula- 


Housin 
ite tion g 


! 
Number Percent Percent Percent | Percent 
Total 682 RS 64 48 | 76 
C'ype of company | 
Manufacturer 





Consumer goods 107 97 54 30 | 63 

Industrial goods 92 65 31 29 | 89 

Consumer and industrial goods 116 91 64 53 | 90 
Retailer and wholesaler 33 SS 76 36 45 
Market research and consultants. -- 70 97 91 80 89 
Advertising agencies 64 97 73 70 7 
Publishers 61 84 74 38 62 
Education 44 75 59 55 | 64 
All others 85 sy 74 55 | 7 
Unknown 10 80 30 20 | 60 

Gross sales volumes 

Over $100,000,000 157 94 67 52 83 
$25,000,000 to $100,000,000_ - 138 88 59 43 | 7 
$5,000,000 to $25,000,000_ _ - 125 sO 58 37 74 
$1,000,000 to $5,000,000 __- 68 78 47 44 | 6 
Under $1,000,000 : 71 94 82 61 | 8) 
Don’t know, no answer 123 83 69 57 | 71 





Business } 


- oe Govern- | Transpor- 
Retail | Wholesale! Service tries ment | tation 
trades trades trades 
j 
Total 74 61 49 29 21 | 30 
ype of company 
Manufacturer 
Consumer goods 83 56 35 8 i 14 
Industrial goods 16 49 33 34 16 26 
Consumer and industrial goods 77 67 51 39 27 37 
Retailer and Wholesaler 79 27 24 12 12 18 
Market research and consultant s4 76 69 16, 27 41 
Advertising agencies 91 75 63 34 20 41 
Publishers 77 57 47 13 15 20 
Educatior 70 68 61 39 41 52 
All others 71 61 5S 31 26 32 
Unknown 40 60 40 10 20 
Gross sales volumes 
Over $100,000,000 78 63 53 34 24 38 
$25,000,000—$100,000,000 72 i 42 29 17 25 
$5,000,000—$25,000,000 7 4 4] 20 16 18 
$1,000,000-—$5,000,000 63 50 35 13 10 21 
Under $1,000,000 76 70 59 32 31 38 
Don’t know, no answer 76 73 59 36 28 40 


Evident at once is the fact that all types and sizes of the responding companies 
use data from the several censuses, but in varying degree according to the needs 
of the companies as determined by products manufactured or character and extent 
of marketing operations. The rank of census programs by use percentage is as 
follows: 


. Percent in- ‘ Percent in- 
tank Ce s tank Census : 
Ran ensu dimted use Rank ensus | dicated use 


| 


1 | Population SS 6 | Service trades : 49 
2 | Manufactures 76 7 | Agriculture 48 
3 | Retail trades ; 74 8 | Transportation | 1 30 
4 | Housing 64 9 | Mineral industries | 29 
5 | Wholesale trades -. -- 61 10 | Government-.... ‘i 21 


Indicated use, if available 


_  _ _  —_—_ 
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It is clear from this table that the censuses of population, manufactures, and 
business supply the data most generally applicable to marketing uses. On the 
other hand, it is not only logical—but it was evident from comments on the 
replies—that the censuses which are less used are still vital in problem solution to 
those whose markets are dealt with in these censuses. For instance, respondents 
selling to Federal, State, and local governments report use of data from census 
of governments as helpful although this census is not drawn on by the great 
majority. The census of mineral industries is still used by a considerable group 
of companies selling to that industry although numerous criticisms were registered 
as to the out-of-dateness of the figures. 

In brief, the extent of use of census data among business varies with the applica- 
bility of the data to the markets to which companies sell. Such applicability 
varies from almost unanimity in use of population census data to use by only a 
minority of companies for such censuses as governments and mineral] industries. 

The figures at the bottom of table 2 show that size of company among these 
respondents had little effect upon use of census data for one or more of, the 
categories of marketing use. Small companies reported almost as much use as 
large companies. It is probable, however, that this generalization would not 
hold for business generally. The fact that this questionnaire went to members of 
the American Marketing Association, who are attuned to hunting and using factual 
information, has been commented upon. In a random sample there would prob- 
ably be relatively less use of census data among small concerns in the operation of 
their businesses than is shown in this survey. 


B. KINDS OF MARKETING PURPOSES FOR WHICH USED 


Census data are used by a heavy majority of responding companies for the 
major marketing purposes indicated in the questionnaire, as shown in table 3. 
These major uses are described in section IIT. 


TABLE 3.—Percent of all respondents using census data for indicated purposes— 
ranked 


Percent reporting 


Marketing use of census data Pree 


Use | Nouse 


Analysis of market potentials . : 
Economic or sales forecasting Weltvs ceecushcu = ph Gudea ctueehcaastbinwiee 78 22 


BROT OF i ticles 0 a tabd st ddbbokowedblie distlatdbihbinnietbenad 73 27 
Analysis of sales performance a» buiariegen tae an hinaneiipwiingintiamieed 67 | 33 
Layout of sales territories pane Gidkdesbbocws baakushenidnmscimides | 65 35 
pi RE ERG, ¢ RR REE SNE Os SS 42 | 58 


It will be seen that 90 percent use census data for analysis of market potentials. 
Three out of four companies use them for economic and sales forecasting and 
analysis of distribution, while 2 out of 3 reported using them for analysis of sales 
performance and layout of sales territories. 

Almost half (42 percent) reported using census data for other uses. Many uses 
were named, but a large share of the responses for “‘other’’ fell into three catego- 
ries: (1) Location of plants, (2) location of warehouses and stores, (3) determina- 
tion of samples for market research studies. These uses have been described in 
section III of this report. It should be recognized that the incidence for these 
three uses and for others that were mentioned by respondents would have been 
much higher had they been listed in the questionnaire merely to be checked. 

The extent of use made of each census for each purpose is clearly indicated in 
table 4. It is noteworthy that some use is made of every census for each purpose. 
However, as was noted in previous discussion, there is considerable variation 
among the censuses in the extent of use. A measure of this variation on an over- 
all basis is provided by the last column showing the average number of uses re- 
ported per respondent. This shows that the census of population has the most 
uses (3.13) and that the census of governments has the fewest uses (0.38). 
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TABLE 4.—Purposes for which census data are used (percent of total returns) 





sis ‘erage 
Economic — , Analysis Layout | A nalysis aweeee 
Subject of census or sales | market | of distri- | f Sales | ofsales | Othe, of uses 
- foreeast- : terri- perform- 
: poten- bution v4 * per re- 
ing tials tories ance spondent 
; 
Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent 
Population 67 77 50 47 44 28 3.13 
Housing 35 50 24 19 20 20 1. 68 
Agriculture 29 38 22 16 15 | 13 1. 3: 
Manufactures 50 62 35 30 35 23 
usiness 
Retail trades ‘ 41 57 48 34 35 | 15 2. 30 
Wholesale trades 30 41 39 25 23 1l 1. 69 
Service trades 24 36 25 17 17 | 10 1.27 
Mineral industries 18 20 10 s 7 6 69 
Governments. . 14 9 4 3 3 5 38 
lransportation 16 18 15 y 8 9 75 


C. COMMENTS ON USES BY TYPES OF RESPONDENTS 


The extensive use of census data and the high opinion of their value reported 
by marketing research organizations and consultants, publishers, advertising 
agencies, and educators calls for comment. 

The reason for the extensive use and high opinion of the censuses is quite clear 
in the case of marketing research organizations and consultants. These two 
groups are specialists on marketing problems for clients. Their job is to gather 
and analyze facts and to provide recommendations as to the marketing procedures 
and policies to be followed by the businesses they serve. 

Generally they are sophisticated as to sources of data applicable to marketing 
problems and in knowledge of marketing methods, such as are found in the uses 
described in section IIT. Accordingly, it is understandable that their replies to 
the survey reflect such extensive use of the censuses and high regard for them. 

What has been said for marketing research companies and consultants is appli- 
cable in large degree to advertising agencies. The advertising agent, if he is to 
do a good job, must be fully acquainted with the markets for the products he 
advertises. He is expected to apportion advertising expenditure in light of the 
needs and opportunities in markets. Hence he must know the potentials of 
markets. Moreover, many advertising agents are to all intents and purposes 
consultants on marketing problems other than advertising. On their staffs they 
carry marketing research men and marketing counsellors. Accordingly, advertis- 
ing agency replies in the survey typically reflected extensive and high usefulness 
of census data. 

Many publishers have established extensive marketing research departments 
to determine marketing facts which may be of value in selling their space or time. 
In addition, a number of magazines in the marketing and advertising fields have 
come to supply, as a service to their readers, extensive marketing data for such 
marketing uses as have been described in section III. Hence the large use of 
census data and high opinion of them among publishers can be understood. 

While the only real subject at issue is the use of census data by business itself, 
universities are users whose importance, we feel, ought to appear in this report, 
at least in some kind of perspective. Although this note on universities is a 
wholly collateral and quite unexpected byproduct of the survey, the fact that the 
questionnaire was mailed to all members of the AMA is responsible therefor. 

Universities have three major uses for census data: 

1. Furnishing marketing and other statistical data to (a2) many small business 
firms which cannot afford—or which may not have adequate know-how—to make 
their own analyses; and (6) numerous local groups who ask universities to make 
economic surveys of various communities in their region. These economic sur- 
veys deal with such subjects as basic human and natural resources, total income 
receipts by local areas, and operations of the local economy. The findings of 
these studies are often used in respect to location of new enterprises and in respect 
to community development and planning—and these findings are frequently 
published and receive wide circulation, 

Work of this kind is carried on at many State-supported universities throughout 
the country. A good many of these State universities conduct this work via 
their own bureaus of business research or via their teaching staffs. Such univer- 
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sities emphasize their urgent need for not only detailed data but more especially 
for having the data on a much more local basis than the Census Bureau has yet 
been able to make available. 

2. Instruction of students——As the need for application of technical marketing 
knowledge has increased apace—especially at a highly accelerated rate since the 
war—the need for adequately trained marketing research technicians and other 
marketing specialists in both Government and business has actually become 
acute. 

Quite often the very best source material for instruction is Census Bureau data. 
Universities express to us, as feeling strongly, the need for the continuance of 
these data, which they consider vital. They also express the opinion that they 
would be handicapped in their work—which is essentially the production of a 
quality product—without adequate census data. 

3. Use in academic research.—Teachers, in producing monographs or books 
dealing with marketing subjects, reported making heavy use of census material. 
Such monographs and books play an important part, not only in training future 
businessmen, but in providing an understanding of an improvement in business 
practice. 


V. APPRAISAL OF VALUE OF CENSUS DaTA BY RESPONDENTS 
A. GENERAL ATTITUDES TOWARD CENSUS DATA 


In the previous sections of this report we have discussed, in greater detail, 
the specific findings of. the survey as to uses of census material. The question 
now is: How helpful is the material to these users? Table 5, following, sum- 
marizes the degree of usefulness and value of census data as determined for all 
respondents, by company type and size, and by position of respondents who 
replied. 

Recognizing the bias that is inherent in the sample (as previously discussed in 
sec. II of this report), there are, nevertheless, a number of significant findings 
shown in table 5. 


TABLE 5.—Value of census data (percent of respondents who replied) 
Very Moder- | 1 itex , No 
es ately No use eal 
helpful useful usé¢ answe! 
lotal, all respondents ‘ f 83 13 3 1 | 


Type of company 
Manufacturer 





Consumer goods 3 14 3 
Industrial goods ; 70 23 Fi 2 
Consumer and industrial ‘ 79 16 4 l 
Retailer: Wholesaler 79 15 3 3 
Market research: Consultants 93 2 4 1 
Advertising agencies , 87 13 
Publishers 95 f 
Education 91 7 2 
All others i 75 17 5 3 
Unknown 
Gross sales 
Over $100,000,000 84 13 3 
$25,000,000-$100,000,000 79 18 é 
$5,000,000-$: 100,000 80 15 3 2 
$1,000,000-$5,000,000 g 76 18 3 3 
Under $1,000,000 85 7 7 I 
Don’t know: No answer 87 S 2 3 
Position of respondent: 
Officer of company 79 ll 5 5 
Research department 85 12 3 (*) 
Remaining 76 19 4 I 
Education and unknown 88 9 3 


Less than 1 percent. 


1. Fighty-three percent of all respondents said the data were “very helpful” 
and an additional 13 percent said the data were ‘“‘moderately helpful.” Only 4 
percent thought census data were of “‘little” or ‘‘no help” to their organizations 
This represents an overwhelming vote of confidence in the value of census data 

2. Regardless of the type of company or activity, the value of census data was 
highly rated. While some variation in emphasis is noticeable, the vote was 
consistently high for all types. The somewhat lower percentage of ‘‘very helpful” 
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answers in the case of manufacturers of industrial goods can perhaps be attributed 
to ‘a) the present lack of sufficient industrial details in census material, and (bh) 
lower stage of market research development for many of these companies in re- 
lation to other types of organizations. Notwithstanding this fact, only 7 percent 
of strictly industrial manufacturers found the census of little or no value. 

3. All sizes of companies rated the census highly and these ratings are surpris- 
ingly consistent. One of the most significant findings is the fact that relatively 
small businesses (those having sales of less than $1,000,000) reported the highest 
percentage for “very helpful.”” Thus, it is not only the large concern but the 
smaller one as well which would be severely penalized without census information. 

4. As might have been expected, those engaged in research activities were most 
outspoken in assigning a high value to census material. It is also significant, 
however, to note how many executives also appreciate what the census has to 
offer in terms of its contribution to their own responsibilities. 

The question as to whether business and education feel census data to be very 
helpful cannot be in doubt when there is such complete unanimity of feeling on 
this subject by all the diverse areas of activity represented in this survey. 


B. GENERALIZATION AS TO ATTITUDES ON VALUE OF THE CENSUS 


\s a basis for evalua‘ing the replies to the initial question as to value, each 
respondent was asked to explain the reason for his answer. A summary of these 
replies indicates that census data are highly regarded because of their: 

1. Essecntiality No other available data provide a basis for maintaining the 
accuracy of marketing research methods that involve the use of sampling tech- 
niques. Accurate benchmark fignres, which only the census can supply, are neces- 
sary for this purpose. Moreover, no individual organization could begin to pay 
for such figures even if it had the power of subpena necessary to obtain them, 

2. Comprehensiveness.—No other source of data provides detailed figures for 
small areas needed for many marketing purposes and for all types of enterprises. 
No other source of data even pretends to such comprehensiveness. 

3. Reliability —The method of collecting and analyzing census data eliminates 
any element of bias, and the resulting figures are considered essentially accurate 
by users even though still subject to improvement as refined census techniques 
are developed. 

4. Continuity and comparability.—The consistency of methods used in collecting 
and reporting census data, and their periodic publication, makes the figures 
extremely valuable in disclosing long-term trends. Furthermore, their consistency 
permits comparable measurements of markets in a fast-moving and fast-changing 
economy. 

5. Availability —The census data are available to all users alike, whether large 
or small. Secrecy, which limits the distribution of many figures prepared by 
private sources, does not apply to census data. This fact helps to encourage a 
wider dissemination of knowledge regarding basic marketing facts and to make 
such material available to new, as well as old, businesses. 

A few typical comments taken from respondent questionnaires will serve to 
illustrate these points and are reproduced below: 

“Tf the census data were not available, other less comprehensive data would 
have to be used.”’ 

“Census material presently available provides basic data available from no 
other source.” 

“The field of industrial marketing research is lacking in statistics and in many 
cases the only data available are from the census.” 

“Because every business establishment of whatever trade, class, or size is @ 
possible user of one or more of our products, and since consumption varies by class 
and size, complete data on these points, by county and State, are essential in 
our planning. * * *” 

“Census data form another statistical link with other market data sources in 
planning our present and future operations. Without this link the job would 
be more difficult and probably subject to more errors.” 

‘The census data are indispensable. * * *” 

“Both as a direct source and as a standard by which to judge our own surveys, 
census data are an integral part of our work.” 

“The census data are useful in every study we make. In some cases they are 
vital since they are often the only data available.” 

“The census provides invaluable data, not otherwise available.” 
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VI. EvipENCE AND OPINION as TO ESSENTIALITY OF CENSUS VERSUS OTHER 
Meruops 


The survey throws considerable light on two very important questions, namely: 

A. Would not sampling studies, such as were provided at the last session of 
Congress, suffice for all reasonable uses? 

B. Could not business gather the data which would be adequate for its own 
use! 

An analysis of uses indicated shows that periodic censuses are needed, and are 
the only means, for a satisfactory fulfillment of the numerous marketing purposes 
revealed in this survey. 


A. SAMPLING AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR CENSUSES 


1. Sampling has definite limitations as compared to census data.>—Those who 
employ sampling procedures need complete periodic information about the 
character and size of the ‘universe’ which the sample represents in order to make 
accurate studies and projections therefrom. Periodic benchmarks are needed in a 
dynamic economy if we are to know what the actual facts of the economy are and 
thereby correct errors that lie in sample studies. 

The possibility of a substantial margin of error is inherent in any sampling 
process. The further we get from established benchmarks, the greater is the un- 
certainty as to the error in our sample. Continuous use of samples in lieu of 
periodic censuses against which to check them, therefore, could result in compound- 
ing errors on which costly business decisions might be based. Sampling, then, has 
definite limitations which are not found in census material. 

2. Sampling does not meet the needs revealed in the survey.— 

(a) As to economic or sales forecasting.—Forecasting is a hazardous activity 
which at best is subject to a high degree of error. For this reason, if no other, 
companies that are making long-term plans involving substantial investments 
in plants, facilities, and manpower need as complete information as possible 
about markets and competition. Such information cannot be provided by 
sampling techniques alone. 

(b) As to analysis of market potentials —Sampling, as performed at the 
national level, gives estimates only for large areas and hence cannot provide 
the necessary detailed facts needed for many smaller geographic units. 
Facts about those latter markets are needed to determine the proper place- 
ment of promotional and selling activities which will yield the greatest 
return at the lowest cost to customers. Sampling cannot give the answer; 
census material can Moreover, the absence of detailed information on small 
geographic units, which national sampling could not provide, would place 
a distinct handicap on many small businesses whose markets are necessarily 
limited geographically. 

(c) As to analysis of distribution—A knowledge of the number, sales 
volume, location, and classes of distribution outiets is of vital importance as a 
means of determining a company’s distribution policy. Large scale sampling 
in this field would run the risk of formulating projections in various areas which 
might be at wide variance with the facts. Census data would give an accurate 
count upon which sound distribution policies could be based. Sampling 
would not. 

(d) As to layout of sales territories —Every business concern has the prob- 
lem of developing its own sales territorial alinement, tailored to meet the 
specific markets and selling methods for its products. The use of sampling, 
with its necessarily large geographic units, would compel many concerns to 
adopt a sales territory pattern which might not meet their individual require- 
ments and could prove quite costly. With census data, any business can 
develop the basis for a territory pattern properly adapted to its own problems. 

(e) As to analysis of sales performance.—Without the benefit of a well- 
defined market potential for specific sales territories, companies would find 
it difficult, if not impossible, to obtain an accurate measurement of sales 
performance. A broad sampling process would complicate this problem 
because it would make necessary the establishment of arbitrary boundaries 
within larger segments of the universe thus sampled. Census material on 
the other hand can be much more definitive. Hence, sampling would work 
against—not for—the desirable objective of obtaining the greatest measure 
of efficiency and lowest ccst for the sales dollar. 
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(f) As to other marketing uses Much of what has previously been said 
also applies to other marketing problems—location of plants, warehouses 
and stores, etc. When seeking the answer to these problems, it is necessary 
to know. in detail, the facts about population, sales, industries, types of out- 
lets, and other data Sampling cannot provide this detail; the census does. 

Sampling, therefore, is not the answer to the needs for the various marketing 
uses of census data. Only the census can provide this plus the assurance that 
correct decisions can be based on comovlete and correct facts. 


B. BUSINESS COLLECTION OF DATA AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR CENSUSES 


The question of whether business could take its own census for the purpose of 
supplylng needed information was not specifically covered in the survey. Certain 
points can be stressed, however, which will serve to bring home the fact that the 
character of the data found to be most useful could only be made available if 
collected under Government auspices. 

1. Intimate detailed data found in the census would, in general, be given only 
to a governmental agency having the power of compulsion and a record for re- 
specting confidences. The difficulties now encountered by many trade associa- 
tions in obtaining even the most cursory marketing data from their own mem- 
bers, with common problems, is a typical case in point It is believed that any 
attempt by business to conduct a census of any type would shortly become 
bogged-down in a mire of resistance and noncooperation. Moreover, business- 
men hestitate to collaborate in gathering data from business organizations for 
fear of violating Federal laws governing competition 

2. The costs.of attempting to get data comparable to what is now furnished by 
the census would be both prohibitive and far beyond the ability of any business, 
industry, or association to underwrite. This fact is so obvious that no further 
discussion of the point is necessary. 

3. The census can obtain information, simultaneously, on a wide variety of 
subject matter. If business were to attempt the same thing, there would be 
wasteful duplication of efforts, unreasonable demands on time, countless irrita- 
tions for those contacted, and probably resultant data which are far less complete 
than those provided by the census. 

1. Information thus gathered would not be generally available to all business 
as the census data are now. Consequently, some businesses (perhaps the smaller 
ones) would be placed at a competitive disadvantage. The census, as now 
conducted, avoids such possible discrimination. 

5. It may be pointed out that business now gathers, at its own expense, a tre- 
mendous amount of data to attain greater efficiency in the conduct of marketing. 
For instance, current figures of sales, inventory, and other operating data at the 
retail level such as are gathered by the A. C. Nielsen Co. and the Market Research 
Corp., or the continuing record of purchases of consumers conducted by several 
organizations, have come to play a significant part in American business. Again, 
businesses and associations are continuously going into the field to secure needed 
market information. But it should be recognized that many of these projects 





are merely sampling studies heir accuracy and value are determined largely 
by the information which the censuses have come to provide. Their operation 
on a satisfactory basis depends on the continuing periodic collection of census 


data. 
6. Finally, the lack of general availability of data gathered by business would 
impose restrictions on the growth and spread of marketing based on factual 


analysis. 
VII. RECOMMENDATIONS OF RESPONDENTS AS TO FREQUENCY OF CENSUSES 


lhe survey also contained a question which sought to develop opinions from 
respondents as to how frequently the various censuses should be taken. The 
recommended frequency for the different census programs follows very closely 
the actual programs developed in recent years. Table 6, below, summarizes the 
replies of all respondents by census subject. 
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TABLE 6.—Percent of recommended frequency for each census (by subject of census) 


Elimi- | Every Every | Every | Every Don’t | Don’t 
nate |10 years} 5 years} 3 years| year | know | use 


Subject of census 


| Percent| Percent) Percent| Percent| Percent| Percent| Percent 


Population (i | 68 27 | 4 Tey wal 
Housing | 5 | i | 32 4 | 1 | 2); () 
Agriculture 8 | 34 | 7 1 2 | 4 | 1 
Manufactures 3 | 10 47 27 il l 1 
susiness: | | 

Retail trades. .... 3 7 57 22 W 1 l 

W holesale trades 6 | Y i 19 7 2 l 

Service trades 8} 12 55 16 6 2 l 
Mineral industries. - 18 26 41 6 ; 4 2 
Governments } 23 2 38 4 2 ) 
Transportation ‘ 16 18 47 ) ; i 


Less than 1 percent 


\ study of this table points up several significant facts. 

1. A majority of respondents feel that the censuses of population and housing 
should be taken every 10 years. It is significant, however, that almost one- 
third expressed themselves as favoring a 5-vear census or oftener on these two 
important subjects. ‘The number who felt they should be discontinued entirely 
was negligible. 

2. Almost half of the respondents favored a 5-year frequency for the census 
of agriculture, with about one-third being satisfied by a decennial census. Pos- 
sibly this attitude was influenced by the present program. In this instance, too, 
only a small percentage favored its complete elimination, while a few wanted an 
increase in frequency. 

3. In the case of the census of manufactures and the 3 business censuses there 
was a strong desire for these data on a frequency basis of 5 years or oftener, with 
a large number being of the opinion that these censuses should be taken every 3 
years. This is perhaps prima facie evidence that data relating to actual business 
operation should be as up-to-date as possible. Here again, relatively few of the 
respondents believed these censuses should he eliminated entirely. 

1. The censuses of mineral industries, governments, and transportation held the 
least interest for members of the association, with 18, 23, and 16 percent, respec- 
tively, recommending their elimination. Of the users who did find value in this 
material, their comments indicated a strong preference for the material every 5 
years. 

In terms of respondent position, the preference for frequency was reasonably 
consistent for the population and housing censuses. For the censuses of manu- 
factures and business, company Officials indicated a preference for greater fre- 
quency than did other types of respondents. 


VIII. Sucarstions or RESPONDENTS AS TO CHANGES IN PRESENT CENSUSES 


Respondents to the questionnaire were given an opportunity to express their 
viewpoints with respect to possible changes in present censuses. ‘This was pro- 
vided in the form of an ‘‘open end” question which the limitations of time and the 
complexities of the answers did not permit us to tabulate quantitatively or in 
detail. A majority of the respondents, however, did take the time and trouble 
to comment on this phase of the survey and a general appraisal of their answers 
is outlined below. 

1. There was no general demand for drastic changes in present censuses. 

While most of those who replied felt there was considerable ground for improve- 
ment, their recommendations were largely confined to refinements in (a) scope of 
coverage, (b) timing, (c) methods, and (d) reporting of data. 

2. Suggestions for change largely varied with the interests of respondents. 

For instance, some wanted considerably more detail in those areas which were of 
greatest immediate interest to them. Others believed less information was 
necessary in those areas where census material was not applicable, or was little 
used, in connection with their particular problems. 

3. A considerable degree of interest was expressed in obtaining— 

(a) Greater census frequency; and 
(b) Speedier census reporting. 
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The question of census frequency has been dealt with in an earlier section of this 
study but the desirability of accelerating census reporting was mentioned so 
often that its importance cannot be ignored. Many respondents felt that delays 
in bringing out census material often resulted in a reduction of its usefulness. 

Apart from the foregoing generalizations, it is the feeling of our committee that 
little value would be gained here from a more complete documentation of the 
many suggestions offered. Comments often ran to great length and frequently 
raised questions as to technicalities and feasibility which can only be resolved 
after a more thorough study by those completely familiar with census operation. 
Such suggestions would have meaning only if those considering changes in Govern- 
ment statistics were to regard them as a starting point for proposed revisions. 
The committee will be glad to make these questionnaires and accompanying 
comments available to the Committee for Intensive Review of the Census for 
purposes of a more detailed study along these lines, if so desired. 


APPENDIX A 




















raARLE A Distrib mn Oo ey ret ns by market clions 
Surve n Survey returns 
Nu Percen Number | Percent 
a] » 0 POSITION OF RESPONDENT 
continued 
YPE OF COMPANY 
Publishers (editors, publish 
All manuiacturi tt ers, et 13 2 
Consultants nagement 
M irer busine econ ei 11 2 
( er goods 7 Educ onal (professor, dean, 
Industrial goo ete 44 t 
( r i 1 Unknown 14 
STATES 
re ier lesaler 
M et i Al t ma 
ertising ag Ar 
blishers Arkansas l 
KE ducati Calilornia 41 
All Colorado 
Ur nnecticut 19 
Delaware 10 
SS SALES V ME District of Columb 12 2 
Flo 6 
On ~ Ger 3 
. 00.0 ") v)000 ™ Ilinoi 73 
O00, Indian 10 
M f lowa g 
10,00 insas 3 
Ke! K 6 
Lou I 
' M 
EI M ach 26 
rt linnesota 17 
Mississipp ] 
M i 28 { 
Nebraska I 
} ESPONDEN New Jersey 16 2 
New York j2 24 
| } North ¢ l I 
' ‘ Oh 74 ! 
‘ Oklahoma l 
ese ur ent ( Penr 5Y 4 
I \ RI I 
bu South Carolina l 
43 lennessee I 
executives manager, Texas ll 2 
nalyst, promotion, et Utah 1 
g executives (trea Vermont 1 
urer, comptre ler, ete } Virginia 4 l 
Staif officers (economist, pla Washington 6 l 
27 West Virginia 2 
\dver ig exer un Wisconsin 19 } i 
er rec t 21 Unknown 2 | 
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TaBLeE B.—Number and percent of respondents using census data for some specific 


marketing purposes—by type 


Reporting use 


Type of company Number 


Number 


Manufacturer 
1 


Consumer goods 107 107 
Industrial goods | 92 85 
Consumer and industrial goods 116 | 115 
Retailer and wholesaler 33 32 
Market research and consultants 70 69 
Advertising agencies-_.- 64 63 
Publishers 61 | 60 
Education 44 33 
All others 85 | 81 
Unknown 10 Q 
Total ; 682 654 





Percent 


100 
y2 
99 


ag 


98 | 


Ys 


40 
95 


YO 


96 


Reporting no use 


| Number | Percent 


= 0 
‘ 8 
l ’ 
i 
] 3 
1 
1 
1 ; 
l 5 
rr - 
1 “5 
. 10 
i 28 4 


TaBLE C.—Number and percent of respondents using census data for indicated 


purposes—all returns 


Using census data 


Marketing use of census data indicated 


Number 
Analysis of market potentials 616 
Economic or sales forecasting 534 
Analysis of distribution 497 
Analysis of sales performance 455 
Layout of sales territories 443 
All other uses 290 | 


Percent 


j 
| Not using census 
data 

| Number | Percent 


66 10 
148 22 
| 185 27 
227 33 
| 239 sf 


392 58 
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TaBLe E.—Purposes for which census data are used (percent of total returns) 


| | 
Economic | Analysis of | Analysis of | Layout of | Analysis of 
or sales market | distribu- sales ter- sales per- | Other 
forecasting | potentials tion ritories formance 
Subject of census | | 


| 
Num-| Per- |Num-| Per- |Num-| Per- |Num-| Per- |Num-| Per- |Num-| Per- 
ber | cent | ber | cent | ber | cent | ber | cent | ber | cent | ber | cent 


j | 
Population... ....... 459 67 | 525 77 338 50 319 47 301 44 188 | 23 
Housing nels 242 35 339 50 163 24 127 19 139 20 | 137} 20 
Agriculture a 200 29 | 260 38 151 22 112 16 101 15| 88] 13 
Manufactures.._..- 338 50 | 420; 62) 237 35 | 206 30 | 236 35 | 156 | 23 
Business | | | 
Retail trades 1 we 41 388 57 329 | 48 229 34 236 35 | 104 | 15 
Wholesale trades 203 30 281 4l 268 39 167 25 158 23 | 77 ll 
Service trades 164 24 245 36 173 25 116 17 115 17 | 69 | 10 
Mineral industries 123 18 | 135; 20 66 10 54 8 51 74 4 6 
Governments tS 92 14 63 g 29 4 21 3 22 3 32 5 
Transportation 112 16 124 18 99 15 60 4 55 s 58 9 
TaBLE F.—Value of census data 
Dat i Very Moderately eee ‘ sae ae 
| Composite helpful useful Little use No use No answer 
Num-| Per- |Num-| Per- |Num-| Per- |Num-| Per- |Num-) Per- |Num-} Per- 
ber | cent | ber | cent | ber cent | ber | cent | ber | cent | ber | cent 
Total | 682] 100| 560 83 90 13 20 3 9 1 3 


Type of company 
Manufacturer of Con- 








sumer goods 107 100 SY 83 15 14 3 3 
Manfactuer of in- 

dustrial goods 92; 100 64 70 21 23 5 2 2 
Manfacturer of con- | 

sumer and indus- 

trial } 116 100 91 78 18 16 4 3 1 1 2 
Retailer, wholesaler 33 | 100 26 79 | 5} 15} 1 | 3 1 3 | 
Market research, con- | 

sultant 70 | 100 65 93 1 3 4 1 1 
Advertising agencies 64 100 56 88 s 13 
Publishers | 61 100 58 95 3 5 
Education 44 100 40 91 | 3 7 1 2 | 
All others | 85] 100 64 75| 14] 16 4 5 2 2 1 | 
Unknown 10 7 2 1 ; " 

Gross sales | | 

Over $100,000,000 157 | 100 | 132 84} 20} 13} i.—_64 | 1 
$25,000,000 to $100,- | | | | | 

000,000 138 | 100} 109} 79| 24| 17] 4 3 | ; Li cssndks 
$5,000,000 to $25,- | | 

000,000 | 125 | 100 100 80 19 15 3 2 2) 2) 1 | 
$1,000,000 to $5,000,000 68 100 52 76 12 2 3 2 | 3 | 
Under $1,000,000 71 100 60 84 | 5 5 7 1 1 | 
Don’t know, no an- 

swer 123 100 107 87 10 8 2 2 4 3 

Position of respondent | 

Officer of con 3 Ys 100 77 79 11 11 5 5 5 5 
Research department 362 100 308 5 42 12 9 2 ] @) | 2 | 
Remaining 164 100 124 76 32 20 6 4 1 i |} l 
Education and un- 

known 58 100 51 8S 5 y 2 3 — 


1 Less than 1 percent. 
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CENSUSES OF MANUFACTURES AND OTHER BUSINESSES 


APPENDIX B 


List oF RESPONDENTS (By TyPE) 


ADVERTISING 


Vansant, Dugdale & Co., Inc. 

L. E. MeGovern & Co 

Emil Mogul & Co. 

Benton & Bowles, Ince. 

Doherty, Clifford, Steers & Shenfield, 
Ine. 

Young & Rubicam, Ine. 

Cunningham & Walsh 

A. Asch, Ine. 

Storm & Klein, Inc. 

Grey Advertising Inc. 

Tracy-Locke Company, Inc. 

Geoffrey Wade Advertising 

Geare- Marston, Inc. 

Wilson, Haight, Welch & Grover, Inc. 

Kudner Agency, Inc. 

Alfred Colle Co. 

Morey, Humm & Johnstone, Inc. 

H. B. Humphrey, Alley & Richards, Inc. 

Maxon, Inc. 

Fox & Mackenzie 

Meldrum & Fewsmith 

Aitkin-Kynett Co. 

Geyer Advertising, Inc. 

Campbell, Mithun 

Roland G. E. Ullman, Ine. 

Ewell & Thurber Associates 

J. Walter Thompson, Inc. 

The Buchen Co. 

Foote, Cone & Belding 

Hewitt, Ogilvy, Benson & Mather 

Bruce B. Brewer & Co. 

Krupnick & Associates 

Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 

Pacific National Advertising Agency 


AGRICULTURAL 


Harry Ferguson, Ince. 
New Holland Machine Co. 
F. E. Myers & Bros., Co. 


ASSOCIATIONS AND 


Limited Price Variety Stores Associa- 
tion 

St. Louis Chamber of Commerce 

National Machine Tool Builders 


National Association of Radio & Tele- 
vision Broadcasters 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 


States of America 
American Jersey Cattle Club 
Biddle Purchasing Co 
Louisville Chamber of Commerce 
American Medical Association 
Agricultural Research Administration 
American Florists Association 
National Cotton Council of America 
New Orleans Chamber of Commerce 
Richmond Chamber of Commerce 


SERVICE 


AGENCIES 


Lindsey & Co. 

D’Arey Advertising Co. 

Willis S. Martin Co. 

W. D. Lyon Co. 

N. A. Winter Agency 

Hanly, Hicks & Montgomery, Inc. 

Ketchum, McLeod & Grove, Ine. 

Gardner Advertising Co. 

National Outdoor Advertising Bureau, 
Inc. 

Knox Reeves Advertising, Inc. 

Amos Parrish & Co., Inc. 

Winius-Brandon Co. 

Lambert & Feasley, Inc. 

Lynn Baker Inc. 

Taylor-Norsworthy, Inc. 

Hanford & Greenfield, Inc. 

Campbell-Ewald Co. 

Fletcher D. Richards, Ine. 

Brisacher, Wheeler & Staff 

Buchanan-Thomas Advertising Agency 

Hirshon-Garfield, Inc. 

Needham, Louis & Brorby, Inc. 

Leo Burnett Co., Inc. 

Doremus-Eshleman Co. 

Ross Roy, Inc. 

Hazard Advertising Co. 

Ellington & Co. 

Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc. 

Addison Lewis Co. 

Harry Smith & Co. 

Paulson-Gerlach & Associates 

Erwin, Wasey & Co., Ltd. 

William H. Weintraub & Co. 


MACHINERY 


De Laval Separator Co. 
International Harvester Co. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


San Francisco Bay Area Council 

Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce 

Oakland Chamber of Commerce 

National Coat and Suit Industry 

National Association of Independent 
Tire Dealers 

Carpet Institute, Inc 

National Food Brokers Association 

Outboard Boating Club of America 

National Shoe Manufacturing Associa- 
tion 

National Association of Food Chains 

Asbestos-Cement Products Association 

Bituminous Coal Operators Association 

Chicago Association of Commerce and 
Industry 

National Canners Association 
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AUTOMOTIVE AND AVIATION 


Thompson Products, Inc. General Motors 
Packard Motor Car Co. Simoniz Co. 
Bendix Aviation Corp. Chrysler Corp. (Dodge Division) 


Ford Motor Co. 
BUILDING PRODUCTS 
Johns-Manville Corp. The Celotex Corp. 
Eagle-Picher Co. Simpson Logging Co. 
Masonite Corp. 
CHEMICAL AND PETROLEUM 


Monsanto Chemical Co. Cities Service Petroleum, Ine. 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co. E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co Sun Oil Co 

American Cyanamid Co Union Bay State Chemical Co., Inc. 
The Pfaudler Co. Standard Oil Co. of Indiana 

West Disinfecting Co. Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corp Westvaco Chemical Co. 
Interchemical Corp. Union Oil Co. of California 

Chas. Pfizer & Co., Ine Continental Oil Co. 

Dow Chemical Co. General Petroleum Corp. 

Dow Corning Corp. Stanolind Oil & Gas Co. 

American Enka Corp. Warren Petroleum Corp 

Davison Chemical Corp. Commercial Solvents Corp. 

Shell Oil Co. Columbia-Southern Chemical Corp. 
Standard Oil Co. of California Gulf Oil Corp. 

The Atlantic Refining Co. Ansul Chemical Co 


CLOTHING AND FURNISHINGS 


International Shoe Co. Munsingwear Inc. 
Melville Shoe Corp Brown Shoe Co. 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Iona College Drake University 

Penn State College Kansas State Teachers College 
University of Mississippi University of Santa Clara 
University of Oklahoma Washington State College 
University of Florida Arizona State College 

Iowa State College University of Connecticut 
Charles Marcus Price School Cornell University 

University of Pittsburgh Brigham Young University 
Washington University University of lowa 

Indiana University University of Colorado 
Columbia University City College of New York 
University of California University of Wichita 

Temple University University of Southern California 
Northwestern University Duquesne University 

Ohio State University Fenn College 

Franklin & Marshall College University of Arizona 

George Washington University University of Maryland 
University of Illinois Miami University 

North Texas State College Michigan State College 

New York University University of Arkansas 


University of Minnesota 
CONTAINERS 


American Can Co. Sealright Co., Inc. 
Continental Can Co. 
COOPERATIVES 


Consumers Cooperative Association Illinois Farm Supply Co. 
Indiana Farm Bureau Cooperative Midland Cooperative 
Interstate Milk Producers Cooperative 
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: 
4 
CONSULTING AND RESEARCH ORGANIZATIONS { 

C. S. Kauffman Corn Industries Research Foundation, | 

Warren W. Leigh Ine 

toy B. Prescott Commonwealth Engineering : 

Arrington-Van Pelt Organization Bee Angell & Associates : 

Ebasco Services, Inc. American Research Service : 

Booz, Allen & Hamilton Barrington Associates : 

Lebow Business Consultants Graf Research Organization 

Industrial Survey Associates Wallace B. Behnke & Associates 

Cresop, McCormick & Paget J. A. Ward, Inc. 

Wm. E. Hill Co Facts Consolidated 

McKinsey & Co J. R. Brady & Associates 

Granville Smith Benson & Benson, Inc. 

Geo. 5. Armstrong & Co., Inc. Home Testing Institute 

Carl C. Austin James M. Vicary 

Stanford Research Institute tesearch Co. of America 

Opinion Research Corp. Workman Service, Inc. 

S. T. Neidlinger Consultants Western Research Institute 

Karl Gerstenberg Elmo Roper 

Marion Harper Associates, Inc. Frank W..Hawkins, Inc. 

Andrews Surveys Davee, Koehnlein & Keating 

Joe Belder & Associates Elrick Lavidge & Co. 

Advertest Research Robert F. Elder 

Ben Gaffin & Associates Industry Research Corp. 

Morgan Research Associates Charles Rumrill Co. 

tesearch Inc. s. W. Wilkerson Associates 

A. J. Wood & Co. National Analysts, Inc. 

Alderson & Sessions Pulse, Inc. 

Battelle Memorial Institute A. C. Nielsen Co. 

Sprague-Bowman Associates Field Research Co. 

Midwest Research Institute Kemp Research Organization 

Marketing Council & Research Co Publication Research Service 

Erdos & Morgan National Live Stock & Meat Board 

Market Statistics & Sales Management Community Studies, Inc. 

Sidney Hollander Market Research Market Research & Surveys, Ince. 

Allen C. Russell Institute for Social Research 

Bode-Lowey & Associates N. H. Engle Research 


Market Opinion Research Co. 
Turck-Hill & Co. 

American Research Bureau 
Guaranteed Interviewers 


Market Research Corp. of America 
Market Facts Ine. 
Ernest H. Bradford Associates 


National Family Opinion, Inc. M. S. Stevens 
Stewart, Dougall & Associates, Inc The Longwell Co. 
Mid-Continent Surveys Howard W. Green & Associates 


DRUGS, TOILET GOODS, AND SUNDRIES 


The Proctor & Gamble Co The Andrew Jergens Co. 

Toni Co. Schick, Ine. 

Johnson & Johnson The Norwich Pharmacal Co. 

Bauer & Black \bbott Laboratories 

Personal Products Corp. Lever Brothers 

Sterling Drug Eli Lilly & Co. 

Colgate-Palmolive Co. Serutan Co. 

Rexall Drug Co. International Cellucotton Products Co. 


Merck & Co. (Sharpe & Dohme Div.) Wilsonite Co. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


Jefferson Electric Co. A. B. Chance Co. 
General Electric Co. Reliance Electric & Engineering Co. 
3ull Dog Electric Products Co. Brush Electronics Co. 
Raytheon Manufacturing Co. Radio Corp. of America 
Electric Storage Battery Co. Century Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric Manufacturing Robbins & Myers, Inc. 
Co. National Electric Products Corp. 
Cutler-Hammer, Inc. Burgess Battery Co. 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc. Sylvania Electric Products, Ine. 


Erie Resistor Corp. Lectrolite Corp. 
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FOOD, BEVERAGES, AND TOBACCO 


Pabst Brewing Co Green Giant Co. 
General Mills Research Laboratory Jos. Schlitz Brewing Co. 
H. P. Hood & Sons Gerber Products Co. 
National Biscuit Co. California & Hawaiian Sugar Refining 
Falstaff Brewing Co. Corp., Ltd. 
H. J. Heintz Co. Phillip Morris & Co., Ltd. 
Corn Products Refining Co. Pillsbury Mills, Ine. 
American Maize Products Co. California Packing Co. 
Armour & Co. Mars, Ine. 
Geo. Zeigler Co. Continental Baking Co. 
Hills Bros. Co. National Dairy Products Corp. 
Frank H. Fleet Corp. Miller Brewing Co. 
The Nestle Co. Spreckel’s Sugar Co. 
W. F. Schrafft & Sons Corp. R. T. French Co. 
talston Purina Co. Thomas J. Lipton, Ine. 
Glenmore Distilleries Co. Swift & Co. 
Brown-Forman Distillers Corp. Western Condensing Co. 
Kendal Foods, Inc. General Foods Co. 
Jackson Brewing Co. Coca-Cola Co. 
Quaker Oats Co. 

GLASS 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 


Corning Glass Works 


HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES, EQUIPMENT, AND FURNISHINGS 


Iron Fireman Manufacturing Co. Bryant Heater Co. 
Dearborn Stove Co. Aveo Manufacturing Co. 
Collins Radio Co. Chrysler Corp. 
Mullins Manufacturing Co. Carrier Corp. 
Borg Warner (Norge Division) The Maytag Co. 
Washer Drver Manufacturing Co. Easy Washing Machine Corp. 
Motor Products Corp. Oneida, Ltd. 
The Coleman Co. Crane Co. 
American Radiator & Standard Sanitary B. T. Babbitt Co. 

Corp. 

INSURANCE AND FINANCE 

Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. Prudential Insurance Co. 
Beneficial Management Corp. Bank of America 
Northern Trust Co. Marshall & Ilsley Bank 
A. M. Kidder & Co. Central Trust Co. 
Hardware Mutuals Mercantile Trust Co. 
Farm Bureau Insurance Co, The Moss-Rouse Co. 


MACHINERY AND MACHINE TOOLS 


New Britain Machine Co. Micromatic Hone Corp. 
Clark Equipment Co. Worthington Corp. 
Cherry-Burrell Corp. Norton Co. 

Surface Combustion Corp. Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 
Compo Shoe Machinery Co. Illinois Tool Works 

Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. Cuno Engineering Corp. 
The Heil Co. Westinghouse Airbrake Co. 
Schramm, Inc. Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. 
Lanston Monotype Machine Co, Bryant Grinder Co. 
Cincinnati Industries, Inc. Pressed Steel Car Co., Inc. 
The Vichek Tool Co. The De Vilbiss Co. 

The Stanley Works Niles-Bement-Pond Co. 
Standard Steel Works Chain Belt Co. 

Towmotor Corp. York Corp. 

Porter-Cable Machinery Co. Harris-Seybold Co. 


The Thew Shovel Co. United Shoe Machinery Corp. 
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METALS AND METAL PRODUCTS 


American Metal Products Co. 
International Steel Co. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
Harris Products Co. 

Clevite Corp. 

Lewis Welding & Engineering Corp. 
Armco Steel Corp. 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Corp. 
Blaw-Knox Co. 

Metal Products Corp. 

Revere Copper & Brass, Ine. 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. 
Signode Steel Strapping Co. 
Cleveland Graphite Bronze Co. 


MINI 


U. 8. Lime Corp. 
Mine Safety Appliances Co 
Island Creek Coal Co. 
MISCELL 


The Dobeckmun Co. 
Davis & Geck, Ince. 
Lincoln Engineering Co. 
Plymouth Cordage Co. 
Dr. Peter Fahrney & Sons Co. 
Binks Manufacturing Co. 
L. L. Antle Co. 
A. P. Parts Corp. 
Lakeside Laboratories 
Helene Curtis Industries 
Lamson Bros. Co. 
Firth Sterling Co. 
Koret of California 
Affiliated Gas Equipment Co. 
Rockwell Mfg. Co. 
Dobson-Evans Co. 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co, 
Emery Industries, Ine. 
Dodge Manufacturing Corp. 
T. Boumritter Co., Inc. 
Collegiate Cap & Gown Co. 
Olin Industries 
Walker Manufacturing Co. 
Warco Ine. 
Yarnall-Waring Co. 
Home Manufacturing Co. 
Hewitt-Robins Ine. 
R. E. Dietz Co. 
J. Edwards & Co. 
Chas. W. Miller & Co. 
Schlage Lock Co. 
Carborundum Corp. 

OFFICE 


Dictaphone Corp. 
Standard Register Co. 
General Fireproofing Co. 
The McBee Co. 

National Cash Register Co. 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. 
Acme Steel Co. 

Aluminum Co. of America 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
U. S. Steel Corp. 
Consolidated Western Steel Co, 
Kaiser Steel Corp. 

Inland Steel Products Co. 
The American Brass Co. 
Reynolds Metals Co. 

Lukens Steel Co. 

Bethlehem Steel Co. 
American Bridge Co. 


NG 


Pittsburgh Consolidated Coal Co. 
Universal Atlas Cement Co. 


ANEOUS 


Rapids-Standard Co., Ine. 

Garrett Corp. 

Camillus Cutlery Co. 

Koehle Manufacturing Co. 

Will & Baumer Candle Co. 

LeFebuse Corp. 

The Dayton Co. 

Patent Button Co. 

American Seating Co. 

The Standard Products Co. 

The Vendo Co. 

Hall Bros. 

The Parker Pen Co. 

Casco Products 

Fisher & Porter Co. 

Butler Manufacturing Co. 

The Schaible Co. 

Clayton Mark & Co. 

Cutter Laboratories 

Jung Products Ince. 

Moore Business Forms Ine. 

Detroit Metropolitan Area Planning 
Commission 

Barnard, Inc. 

Akron Public Library 

Brown & Bigelow, Inc. 

Bert L. Smokler & Co. 

Harrington, Righter & Parsons, Inc. 

The Barry Corp. 

The Foxboro Co. 

Elgin National Watch Co. 


EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


Burroughs Co. 

Internstional Business Machines Corp. 
Clary Multiplier Corp. 

Monroe Calculating Machine Co. 
Office Appliance Co. 


PAPER 


Rap-in-Wax Paper Co. 
Atlanta Paper Co. 
Kimberly-Clark Corp. 
Marathon Corp. 


Hinde & Douch Paper Co. | 
Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. 
Scott Paper Co. 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES AND COMMUNICATIONS 


Equitable Gas Co. 

Connecticut Telephone & Electric Corp. 
Michigan Bell Telephone Co. 
Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates 
Port of New York Authority 

Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
Duquesne Light Co. 

Monongahela Power Co. 

Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co. 
Michigan Consolidated Gas Co. 


Detroit Edison Co. 

Los Angeles Department of Water and 
Power 

Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

National Broadcasting Co. 

WAVE, Inc. 

Crosley Broadeasting Corp. 

American Broadcasting Co. 

General Telephone Co. of California 

Western Union Telegraph Co. 


PUBLISHING 


A. Magazines 


Fawcett Publications, Inc. 

Curtis Publishing Co. 

Time, Inc. 

Associated Publishers, Inc. 

Penton Publishing Co. 

The Butterick 

Motor Magazine 

Esquire, Inc. 

Western Associated Farm Papers 

American Builder 

Lebhar-Friedman Publication, Ine. 

W. R. C. Smith Publishing Co. 

Modern Medicine Publications 

Watt Publishing Co. 

Magazine Advertising Bureau, Inc. 

Stores Magazine 

Putnam Publishing Co. 

Standard Rate and Date Service, Inc. 

The Parents Institute 

Super Market Merchandising 

Hotel Monthly 

Brides House, Inc. 

Family Circle Magazine 

F. W. Dodge Corp. 

Implement and Tractor Publications, 
Inc. 

American Weekly 

This Week 

Harvard Business Review 

Gage Publishing Co. 

American Aviation Publications 

Meredith Publishing Co. 

Farm Journal, Inc. 

Conde Nast Publications, Inc. 

American Druggist Magazine 

McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 

Fairchild Publications, Inc. 

Chilton Co. 

New Yorker, Inc. 

McFadden Publications, Inc. 


Continued 





A. Magazines 


Pines Publications, Inc. 
Miller Publishing Co. 


B. Newspapers 


Boston Globe 

Detroit News 

American Newspaper Association, Bu- 
reau of Advertising 

Buffalo Courier-Express 

Detroit Free Press 

Sawyer-Ferguson- Walker Co. 

The New York Times 

Jaun, Kelley, Ine. 

Los Angeles Examiner 

Chicago Tribune 

Woonsocket Call 

Boston Record-American 

Boston Post 

Cincinnati Post 

Richmond Times-Dispatch and News 
Leader 

Dayton Daily News 

Hearst Advertising Service 

Des Moines Register and Tribune 

Cleveland Plain Dealer 

Chicago Sun-Times 

Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 

St. Louis Globe-Democrat 

Minneapolis Star and Tribune 

Scripps-Howard Newspapers 

O’ Mara & Armsbee, Inc. 

Baltimore News-Post 

Chicago American 

Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers 


C. Miscellaneous Publishing 


American Greeting Publishers 
Rust Craft Publishers 
Sanborn Map Co. 

The Gibson Art Co, 
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RETAIL AND WHOLESALE TRADE 


Kaufman Department Stores Scruggs, Vandervoort-Barney 
Stix, Baer & Fuller Co. Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
People’s Outfitting Co. L. Bamberger & Co. 

Stop & Shop, Inc. Safeway Stores, Inc. 
Graybar Electric Co.. Inc. Joske’s of Texas 

Federated Department Stores Gideon Anderson Co. 

L. S. Ayres & Co. Northwestern Distributors 
R. H. Macy Co. The Kroger Co. 

Woodward & Lothrop Pacific Storage & Distributing Co. 
J. L. Hudson Co. Mead Sales Co. 

3urdines, Inc. Curtis 1000 Ine. 


RUBBER 


Hood Rubber Co. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Seiberling Rubber Co. Dayton Rubber Co. 

General Tire & Rubber Co. U.S. Rubber Co. 

American Hard Rubber Co. Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


SCIENTIFIC AND PHOTOGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. Fairchild Camera & Instrument Co. 
Bell & Howell Co. General Aniline & Film Corp. 

The Bristol Co. Taylor Instrument Co. 

Univis Lens Co. Absentee Automatic Control Co. 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. Eastman Kodak Co. 


TEXTILES 


Celanese Corp. of America Kendall Mills 
Pacific Mills American Viscose Corp. 
Chicopee Mills 
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1953 
Dear Member: 


This is an important and urgent request tnat you 
provide the information relative to your Company's use 
of Census data called for on the attached schedule. 
Your aid will further your association's efforts to 
secure a sound Census program essential to efficiently 
managed marketing. 


From recent articles in the Bulletin of the 
American Marketing Association you are aware of the 
concern of your officers because funds were not appro- 
priated for the scheduled 1953 Quinquennial Censuses of 
Manufactures and Distribution. These articles outlined 
the desirability of your Association's undertaking an 
objective study of the uses of Census data by busi- 
nesses which might help business managements and those 
in government to appraise the worth of Census data. 


Recently Secretary Weeks appointed an Intensive 
Review Committee on the Census, arti has charged it with 
responsibility tor recommending a Census program that 
will be of optimum value to the whole economy. Upon 
learning of the appointment of this committee, I offered 
the cooperation of the American Marketing Association 
in its work. 


The Committee has accepted this offer and has 
stated that our Association can make a real contribu- 
tion if it will undertake a rapid survey of the market- 
ing uses of Census materials by business, and secure 
criticisms and suggestions of marketing people regard- 
ing Census data. We have accepted this responsibility. 


extreme time limitations force us to use the re- 
stricted approach of a mail questionnaire directed to 
our members only. Secretary Weeks' Committee is to 
report to him on December 15 and has asked for our re- 
port by November 15 at the latest. Accordinsly, your 
uestionnaire should be in our hands by October 31. 








In providing the information requested, please 
note the following directions: 
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efipe 


1. The company may be using reports of one kind cr an- 
other which make use of Census data; for instence, market data or 
sales forecasts supplied by management consultants, market re- 
search organizations, advertising agencies, or advertising media. 
If you.use any such reports and know that they employ Census data, 
we ask that you report these secondary sources as use of Census 
data in the appropriate columns of the attached schedule. 


2. Because the space for comment on the form is so 
limited, we will welcome elaboration on any use indicated, or on 
criticisms or suggestions, in memoranda which you can attach to 
the form. ‘ve need full understanding of specific marketing uses 
of Census data. Examples of reports using Census data will be 
helpful. 


3. This survey seeks your use and your appraisal of the 
decennial and quinquennial censuses established by law‘and does 
not deal specifically with various monthly, quarterly or annual 
reports based on sample studies put out by the Census Bureau, such 
as Industry Reports, Business Reports, Foreign Trade Reports, Cur- 
rent Population Surveys and Special Surveys of Population, Housing 
and other subjects. 


4. Because the Association's membership mailing lists 
cannot easily be resorted for this special need, and because we 
want widespread attention to and interest in this request, we are 
sending this letter and questionnaire to all A. M. A. members. 
Accordingly, many businesses will receive several requests and a 
number of members who have no direct business connections will find 
the survey only of general interest. Whenever a business has divi- 
sions with decentralized management and separate market research or 
planning personnel dn the several divisions, a report should be 
made for each division. Your Committee suggests that the A. M. A. 
member who is senior in any company, or decentralized division 
thereof, determine the procedure for supplying a single report for 
the company, or the division. 


Again, we point out that your aid will play a part in the 
Association's efforts to secure a sound Census program which is of 
prime importance to your company and to the entire economy. will 
you please mail your reply at your earliest convenience in the en- 


closed envelope. 
Lech 


Neil H. Borden 
President 
Enclosures 


This survey bas been approved by the U. S. Bureau of 
the Budget under the Federal Reports Aci of 1942 
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AN APPRAISAL OF CENSUS PROGRAMS FOR MARKETING USES 363 


AMERICAN MARKETING ASSOCIATION 


SURVEY OF MARKETING USES OF CENSUS DATA ° 
BY BUSINESS CONCERNS 


% Please return by October 31 to American Marketing Association, 1525 East $3 Street, Chicago 15, tlinois 


With respect to their use for the types of purposes indicated on the checklist in the inside center spread, have the 
census data that you use been generally: 


(0 Very helpful to your company? 
(0 Moderately useful? 
OD Of little use? 


(0 Of ao use? 


From your viewpoint as a user of the data, taking into account the indicated cost of each ceasus es shown ia 
columo 4 below, how frequently would you like to have each subject census taken? 


Pariedicty of 
Consus Under 
Subject of Consus Presem Low 


Decenmal 
Decennial 


Quinquenni al 


Quinguennial 


Retail Trades 


Wholesale Trades 


Service Trades 
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Q) SURVEY OF MARKETING USES OF CE 
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Instructions: 1, Check box for each subject census from which data are used for the general 
2. Explain use in the space provided in box for comments. If more epace is nee 

Use letters (a,b,c, etc.) in boxes and correspondingly in memoranda to ident 

3. Be sure to read directives #1 to 64 of covering letter before filling in this & 


ECOWOMIC OF 
SUBJECT OF CEMSUS SALES FORECASTING) MAR 



































AMALYSHOF 


KET POTENTIALS 




















A. POPULATION — Office! populatios couorh for every place um the United States, Territorie | a 
possessions. Population cherecteristice far ur places, counties, and States, include age, sex, race, 
citizenship, country of birth, educetion, oumber of families, employment status, occupation, iodustry, 
income. Statistics are also published for ceosus tracts, w many large cities ead standerd metropolitan 
areas 
JSING acteristics of dwelling wots for city blocks, whee places, ead cousties, include & 
t of occupied and woorcupied dwellings, teoure, race of occupants, year built, eumber of rooms 
ucture, condition, equipmeer, fuels veed, rent, velue, and mortgage status. Detailed crose- 
909 for each standard metropolitas area, aod for farm housing 19 major areas. Mortgage 
statistics for Unwed States and 25 major metropolites arces 
. Statistics for each county include oumber of farms, acreage, velue, color and teoure of 
operetor, fac: es aod equipment, labo, expeaduures, livestock aod livestock products, crops harvested 
ood value of products sold. Cross-clessificatioos by size of farm, teoure, type of farm, and economic 
of farm for State economic areas (groups of counties). Mortgage statistics by Scates, For selected 
€8, date oo irrigation end drainage by counties and drainage basins 
5 J 2 TU 5 = Date on maoulacturing establishments for 450 industries by State. Also for urban | 


places, counties and standard metropolitan areas. hems covered include output of 6500 leading commodities 
or commodity groups, value added by masufecture, employment hows worked and payrolls, size classifice- 
tion by aumber of employees, ioveatories, expenditures for plant and equipment, consumption of specified 
materials, fuel end electric eoergy, power installed, sod selected metalworking operations performed. 
~ BUSINESS. RETAIL TRADES — Dete 00 retail establishments by sales size, employee size, form of a 
organization, inveotory, casb eod cred sales, type of operstion, employment aod peyrolis, seles 

volume by merchandise line, Basic statistics by kind of business for whan places, counties, 

standard metropolitan areas, aod States. 
. BUSINESS: WHOLESALE TRADES ~ Date 00 wholesale establishments by sales size, operating expenses Z 
credit sales, class of customer, form of orgasization, aod employee size. Commodity line sales preseoted 

seperately for merchact wholeselers, maoulecturers’ sales braoches, sod assemblers. Special statistics 

for petroleum bulk stations end terminals. Basic statistics by type of operation and kiod of business for 

urban places, covoties, standard metro a0 areas, aod States 


BUSINESS: SERVICE TRADES — Date on service establishments by receipts size, employee size, end io | 
form of organization. Major service groups covered include laundries aod cleaning pleats, amusements, 
hotels, tourist courts, automobile repeu services aod garages, persooa! services aod miscellaneous 
repair services. Basic statistics by kiod of business for uwbeo places, counties, standard metropol 
areas, and States 
. MINERAL INDUSTRIES — Dee on miners! industries, including quarries end coal! aod ferrous aod son | | 
ferrous mecel mieee, oil and gas wells, ond satusel gasoline plats, by commodity produced aed by 
sumber of companies aod plants, employees, expenses, cost of equipment, fuels consumed, etc. Basic 
statistics for each State, by industry, and for selected counties 
« GOVERNMENTS ~ Daca on public revenue, expenditures, and debi of goveromentel units ie unifore | 
clees fications, iectud ng States, counties, cites, townships aod towns, schoo! districts, aod epecial 
suicts, with # complete mventory of the aerure and locetioe of local goverameotel ysis. 
. TRANSPORTATION — First census planned f $e importast gaps w the field of - 
seneppertat sm statiste 8, especially truck transportation ding ownership and operations and 
emount of transportatios generated by various classes of industries end other shippers. Statistics 
plaaeed on tracsportetioe of goods by broad commodity class, by type of carner aod class of shipper. 
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AN APPRAISAL OF CENSUS PROGRAMS FOR MARKETING USES 365 


NSUS DATA BY BUSINESS CONCERNS 


purpose indicated by cdlumn beading. 


ded for explanation than is provided in bores, please write memoranda to accompany retura. 
fy reference. 


PURPOSES FOR WHICH CENSUS DATA ARE USED IN MARKETING FIELD 
AMALYSIS OF ., | LAYOUT OF SALES | ANALYSIS OF SALES OTHER (SPECIFY) E.G. LOCATION OF NEW PLANTS 
DISTRIBUTION TERRITORIES PERFORMANCE WAREHOUSES OR STORES ~ PRICE LINE ANALYSIS ~ ETC. 
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366 THE JOURNAL OF MARKETING 
le etna iene a NE 


4) From your viewpoint as a user of the data, keeping in mind the desirability of strict economy io goverome at 
operations, what changes in present censuses would you suggest? 
(e.g. additions, omissions, of alterations 


Meme of Respondent 
Position (or Tithe) 
Compeny (or lastitetion) 


Is this report for emire company? [) of division? () (Please name) 





a - ae ee 
Type of Compeny 
(DD Sanstactures 
© Consumer Goods 


© Industrial Goods 


© Consumes and Industrial Goods 


D Retaites 
(CD Mholesate: 


(D Other (please specity) 














Gross Seles or Besiness Volume Lest Fisce! Yeer (entire compeny) 


(D) Over $100,000,000 

(F $25,000,000 - $100,000, 000 
33,000,000 - $25,000,000 
©) $1,000,000 ~ $5,000,000 
(Under $1,900,000 





The next witness will be Mr. Merrill Watson, executive vice presi- 
dent of the National Shoe Manufacturers, New York. Mr. Watson 
is accompanied by Mr. Rexford C. Parmelee, executive secretary of 
the Intensive Review Committee, Bureau of the Census, Department 
of Commerce 

Dr. Warkxins. Mr. Chairman, I regret very much that Mr. Watson 
was unable to be her He sent his regrets and I do not believe he 
was able to prepare a statement 
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Mr. Gusser. Do you think he would like to submit one at a later 
date? 

Dr. Warkins. I think the statement submitted by Mr. DuBrul 
will cover the manufacturing field. 

Mr. Gurpser. Thank you very much. 

The next witness is Mr. Rowland Jones, Jr., president of the 
American Retail Federation. 


STATEMENT OF ROWLAND JONES, JR., PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
RETAIL FEDERATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee: 

I see no purpose at the moment of attempting to read my statement 
to you, which I would hope would be made a part of the record. There 
is a good deal of repetition in it, repeating the statements of fact and 
opinion the previous witnesses have covered adequately, in my opinion. 
Therefore to conserve the time of the committee I would only have one 
comment to make and that is to answer the question of whether small 
business has an interest in the census. The answer is emphatically 
“Yes.”’ While if members of the committee were to query members 
of small business they might not get an affirmative answer, the truth 
is that trade groups are furnishing them information that could not be 
prepared except with information that comes only from the census. 

Second, we in the Retail Federation are convinced that the economic 
ticket in this country in the immediate months and in the years to 
come is largely going to be written on the success overall of the sale 
of a continuing rising volume of goods to people, which is the founda- 
tion, we think, for our whole economy, and certainly the people in this 
country in marketing, in advertising, and in sales promotion, down to 
the smallest store, need the information, the facts and figures, that 
can be available only through the various censuses of which the 
census of buSiness is one. I think that holds true also of a census of 
agriculture, which we think is also essential. 

Mr. Gusser. Without objection the prepared statement of Mr. Jones 
will be made a part of the record. Any questions? 

Mr. Ruopes. No questions. 

Mr. Bontn. No questions. 

Mr. Gusser. Thank you very much, Mr. Jones. 

(The statement submitted by Mr. Jones is as follows: ) 


STATEMENT OF ROWLAND JONES, JR 


My name is Rowland Jones, Jr. I am the president of the American Retail 
Federation, an organization with offices at 1625 I Street NW., Washington, D. C, 
The American Retail Federation is a federation of 26 national retail trade asso- 
ciations and 34 statewide associations of retailers, representing in all more than 
600,000 retail outlets. (A list of participating member associations is attached 
to this statement.) 

My purpose in appearing briefly today is to urge the prompt enactment of 
H. R. 8487, in order that there may be no substantial gap in the orderly and 
periodic collection of business data by the Bureau of Census. 

Retailing strongly supported the measure which provided for taking censuses of 
manufacturing, mineral industries, distributive and service trades, etc., every 5 
vears beginning with 1949. (Public Law 671, 80th Congress.) Retailing was 
disappointed that funds could not be made available in 1953 to conduct these 
censuses on schedule, although it fully understood the reasons for making that 
decision. However, a 1-year lag, as contemplated by H. R. 8487, will not cause 
any serious damage to the census program, and under its provision the periodic 
collection of census data can continue without interruption. Without this bill 
there would apparently be no census until 1959, and retailing firmly believes that a 
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10-year gap in the collection of important business data is far too great for the 
dynamic economy which we have today. 


THE VALUE OF THE CENSUS 


The collection of statistics on the distributive and service trades is usually 
known as the census of business, and I shall use that term in the rest of my pres- 
entation. By confining my remarks to the census of business, with which I am 
best acquainted, I do not mean to imply that the other censuses, such as those 
of manufacturing or mineral industries, are not also an integral and valuable part 
of the whole census program 

The retail industry is vitally interested in continuing to obtain at regular 
intervals the statistical material provided by the census of business. Statistics 
are essential to the efficient functioning of American business. Both large and 
small businesses depend upon reliable data to assist them in making the normal 
everyday decisions that maintain a healthy economy. 

It is sometimes said that census material may be very useful to larger retail 
businesses which can afford to maintain their own statistical departments but 
that the material is of no use to the smaller retailers who make up the greater 
part of the industry. On the contrary, small retailers have a vital interest in this 
information. It is true that very few of them are equipped to make a persona! 
use of census data, but their trade associations do make excellent use of such 
material, analyzing and interpreting the statistics for the benefit of their members. 
Census material is also used by chambers of commerce, newspapers, manufacturers, 
and marketers in ways which materially assist the smaller merchant in the daily 
operation of his business. 

Thus, if business is to continue to serve the public in an effective and efficient 
manner, it must have accurate information from which to work. Much of this 
information comes directly from the census of business, which thus serves as a 
prime source. In addition, census data provides a useful benchmark, or measur- 
ing point, by which businessmen can check the accuracy of their own calculations. 

Good and timely statistics are essential tools. Lacking them, there must be 
many bad decisions, bad decisions which lead to bad business and thus which 
affect everyone. 


WORK OF THE FEDERATION CENSUS COMMITTEE 


The census committee of the American Retail Federation has maintained 
close contact with the Bureau of the Census since the census of business in 1948. 
Our object has been to assist the staff of the Bureau in planning for future censuses 
and to assure ourselves that the kind of statistics most useful to‘ retailers were 
collected. We have a high respect for the integrity of the staff of the Bureau and 
the painstaking accuracy of their work. 

In 1952 and 1953, we worked very closely with the Bureau with the object of 
developing census procedures which would give us the accurate information 
we want and would be inexpensive to follow. 

In passing, I might say here that while retailers are interested in obtaining 
complete and accurate census data, they are also vitally interested in all possible 
Government economies and a balanced budget. We have strongly endorsed 
most of the Hoover Commission’s recommendations and are hopeful that the 
budget will be in balance in the near future. Accordingly, we are very happy in 
the fact that the new procedures will, we believe, meet both of our objectives. 
Accurate and complete data can be collected without the use of a single field 
enumerator, and this is a real triumph since at the peak of the 1948 census there 
were 8,000 field enumerators 

The savings in using these new procedures will amount to about $2 million, 
which we think is a very worthwhile contribution. 

Summarizing, we believe: 

1. That the census of business will provide useful and essential information for 
businessmen both large and small. 

2. That this information can be collected accurately and with less expense 
than in previous years by the use of new census procedures which we have worked 
out with the Census Bureau. 

3. And, therefore, that the census program, set up by H. R. 8487, should be 
promptly put into effect. 

Before concluding I should like to say that retailing feels very strongly that a 
census of agriculture is badly needed in order to round out the statistical picture 
of the whole economy. In this connection we hope that the full census of agri- 
culture, authorized for the fall of 1954, be taken as scheduled in accordance with 
the recommendations of the intensive review committee. 
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MEMBER ASSOCIATIONS, AMERICAN RETAIL FEDERATION 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


American National Retail Jewelers Association 
American Retail Coal Association 

Association of Credit Apparel Stores, Ine. 

Institute of Distribution, Inc. 

Limited Price Variety Stores Association, Inc. 

Mail Order Association of America 

National Appliance and Radio-TV Dealers Association 
National Association of Chain Drug Stores 

National Association of Music Merchants, Inc. 
National Association of Retail Clothiers and Furnishers 
National Association of Retail Grocers 

National Association of Shoe Chain Stores 

National Foundation for Consumer Credit 

National Industrial Stores Association 

National Jewelers Association 

National Luggage Dealers Association 

National Retail Dry Goods Association 

National Retail Farm Equipment Association 
National Retail Furniture Association 

National Retail Hardware Association 

National Retail Tea and Coffee Merchants Association 
National Shoe Retailers Association 

National Sporting Goods Association 

National Stationery and Office Equipment Association 
Retail Paint and Wallpaper Distributors of America, Inc. 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS 


Arizona Federation of Retail Associations 
California Retailers Association 

Colorado Retailers Association 

Delaware Retailers’ Council 

Florida State Retailers Association 

Georgia Mercantile Association 

Idaho Council of Retailers 

Illinois Federation of Retail Associations 
Associated Retailers of Indiana 

Associated Retailers of Iowa, Inc. 
Kentucky Merchants Association, Inc. 
Louisiana Retailers Association 

Maine Merchants Association, Inc. 
Maryland Council of Retail Merchants, Inc. 
Massachusetts Council of Retail Merchants 
Michigan Retailers Association 

Minnesota Retail Federation 

Missouri Retailers Association 

Nevada Retail Merchants Association 
Retail Merchants Association of New Jersey 
New York State Council of Retail Merchants, Inc. 
North Carolina Merchants Association, Inc. 
Ohio State Council of Retail Merchants 
Oklahoma Retail Merchants Association 
Oregon State Retailers’ Council 
Pennsylvania Retailers Association 

Rhode Island Retail Association 

Retail Merchants Association of South Dakota 
Retail Merchants Association of Tennessee 
Council of Texas Retailers’ Associations 
Utah Council of Retailers 

Virginia Retail Merchants Association, Inc. 
Associated Retailers of Washington 

West Virginia Retailers Association, Inc. 
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Mr. Gupser. We now have Mr. J. Banks Young, Washington 


representative of the National Cotton Council. 
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STATEMENT OF J. BANKS YOUNG, WASHINGTON REPRESENTA- 
TIVE, NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL OF AMERICA 


Mr. Youne. My name is J. Banks Young. I am Washington 
representative of the National Cotton Council of America, with 
headquarters in Memphis, Tenn. The Cotton Council is the overall 
organization of the raw cotton industry, representing farmers, ginners, 
warehousemen, merchants, spinners, and cottonseed crushers. 

The cotton industry favors legislation authorizing a census of 
manufactures for the calendar year 1954. There was an authoriza- 
tion for such a census for 1953, but necessary funds were not made 
available. Since that legislation covers each fifth year, additional 
authorization is needed. 

Information such as that made available by the census of manu- 
factures is needed by our industry, and agriculture generally. The 
intelligent direction of extensive programs of research, marketing, 
and promotion is impossible unless the situation in the various end- 
use markets for agricultural commodities is known. In the cotton 
industry, research, marketing, and promotion efforts are guided by the 
competitive status of cotton in each of some 150 major end-use 
markets as well as thousands of nite ones. This information can 
be obtained only from census data. The competitive factors are 
different in most of cotton’s end uses. In some of them cotton holds 
the major share of the market, in others only a small part. In some, 
cotton is gaining competitively, in others it is losing. Only when we 
can measure the direction and extent of competitive trends, only 
when we can measure statistically the opportunity to expand con- 
sumption or the size of the market that might be lost by failure to 
take action can the industry meet its competition, and offset business 
risks through intelligent promotion and research. 

In recent years the cotton industry has developed a progressively 
larger and more active program of sales promotion on behalf of cotton 
products. Concurrently, the industry has expanded its research 
laboratories and its research efforts. The guidance for this research 
and promotion stems directly from census data. 

The Census of Manufactures made every fifth year is the only 
statistical survey of textiles which covers all manufacturing estab- 
lishments where reporting is compulsory. The data obtained there- 
from comprise the benchmark for all statistical surveys of the current 
situation in various end-use markets. These current surveys, which 
may be conducted by the Census Bureau, our own and similar organi- 
zations as well as other Government agencies, are dependent on the 
Census of Manufactures to determine the percentage of coverage 
which has been included in the particular survey. With the Census 
of Manufactures as a benchmark, it is then possible to relate survey 
results to total manufactures and, therefore, to arrive at sound and 
reasonably accurate conclusions as to the current competitive rela- 
tionships. 

Prior to World War II, census of manufactures were conducted on 
a biennial basis. When legislation was enacted in 1948 authorizing 
the censuses on a quinquennial basis, the then annual statistical pro- 
grams of the Census Bureau accounted for approximately one-half of 
the cotton consumed domestically. The present census surveys ac- 
count for less than 25 percent of cotton consumption. Since the most 
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recent full coverage was for the year 1947, there is an urgent need for 
an up-to-date complete survey on which to base current estimates, 
and on which to base judgment of needed research and promotional 
activities. 

In order to round out the type of statistical program that the cotton 
industry needs, it would be necessary to increase the scope of monthly 
and quarterly reports to cover a larger percentage of cotton consumed 
by end-use markets as well as obtain a Census of Manufactures every 
5 years. F 

We urge that this committee and the Congress take favorable action 
on legislation authorizing a Census of Manufactures to be taken in 
1955 covering the year 1954. 

Mr. Gusser. Any questions, Mr. Rhodes? 

Mr. Ruopes. No. 

Mr. Gusser. Mr. Bonin? 

Mr. Bonrn. No. 

Mr. Gusser. I have one question I would like to ask off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Gusser. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Youna. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Gusser. We have one more witness scheduled, Mr. Buford 
Brandis, secretary of the Committee on Business Statistics, United 
States Chamber of Commerce. 


STATEMENT OF R. BUFORD BRANDIS, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
COMMITTEE ON BUSINESS STATISTICS, UNITED STATES CHAM- 
BER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Branpis. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: 

I have a very brief statement here. I am appearing on behalf of 
the National Chamber in support of H. R. 8487. 

This bill authorizes taking, 1 year later than presently scheduled 
under law, the censuses of manufactures, mineral industries, and 
distribution and service trades. 

Aa matters now stand, the law requires that these censuses be taken 
in 1954 on 1953 data. However, because the necessary funds were 
not appropriated in the last session of Congress, it is now too late to 
take the censuses on the existing schedule. The bill before you merely 
recognizes this situation and amends the authorizing legislation so 
as to provide for the taking of the censuses in 1955 on 1954 data. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States believes that the 
taking of these censuses at the earliest possible time is of utmost 
importance. We therefore hope that your committee will approve 
H. R. 8487. 

The official policy of the National Chamber on this matter reads 
as follows: ‘‘We endorse as fundamental, the program of regular census 
statistics now established by law * * *.” The censuses involved in 
H. R. 8487 are a part of a carefully worked out program which business 
groups, including the National Chamber, helped develop shortly 
after World War II. 

Article I, Section 2, of the United States Constitution provides for 
a census of population every 10 years. Legislation over the years 
has authorized additional censuses, including censuses of agriculture 
and manufactures. Taking into account the then existing time 
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schedules for the censuses of population and agriculture, the 80th 
and Sist Congresses established a carefully planned program designed 
to level out the workload of the Census Bureau over the decade. 
‘he 80th Congress in 1948 established a program calling for censuses 
of manufactures, retail, wholesale, and service trades; mineral indus- 
tries; and transportation every 5 years; and special interim statistical 
studies. The Slst Congress in 1949 and 1950 established a program 
for a census of housing every 10 years a a census of governments 
every 5 years. 

This carefully worked out time schedule provides for an economical] 
workload in the Census Bureau spread over the decade. Economic 
intelligence, using the word “‘intelligence’’ in the military sense, was 
never more essential to the successful functioning of a competitive 
private enterprise economy than today. The soundness of Govern- 
ment policy decisions and private business planning as well depend 
upon the availability of accurate and adequate statistical information. 

This Government and this economy dare not operate blind. Not 
only are the regular censuses essential as direct sources of statistical 
information on our society and our economy, but the census data 
serve as indispensable benchmarks for the calculation of such key 
economic indicators as gross national product and national income. 
This is the result of the fact that much estimating is necessary in 
developing such indicators and the estimates can be no better than 
the original data on which they are based. Prompt enactment of 
H. R. 8487 will enable the Census Bureau to get on with the job of 
preparing to take the censuses of manufactures, minerals, and business, 
in 1955 on 1954 data. 

The National Chamber believes that the taking of these and other 
presently authorized censuses on schedule hereafter is most important. 
The Secretary of Commerce last fall appointed a committee of experts 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Ralph Watkins of Dun & Bradstreet 
to review the census program. H. R. 8487 is in line with the recom- 
mendations of that committee to the Secretary of Commerce. That 
committee’s recommendations were based upon intensive and wide- 
spread consultation with business, labor, agriculture, and other 
groups. 

I would like to make one additional comment on it. The fact that 
this survey was very adequately and competently done is indicated 
to me by the fact that when they came to a problem they could not 
decide at the moment, they recommended further study. For 
instance, as to a census of transportation, further study was recom- 
mended. But the recommendation as to the censuses involved in 
this particular bill before you today was quite clear and the com- 
mittee unanimously recommended that there was very great need for 
those censuses of manufactures and mineral industries and distribu- 
tion and the service trades involved in H. R. 8487. The National 
Chamber, therefore, is appearing in support of that bill. 

Mr. Gupser. Any questions, Mr. Rhodes? 

Mr. Ruoprs. No questions. 

Mr. Gusser. Mr. Bonin? 

Mr. Bonin. No. 

Mr. Gusser. Thank you very much. 

That concludes the list of scheduled witnesses. However, state- 
ments have been submitted by the Mr. William McC. Martin, Jr., 
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Chairman, Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, 
Washington, D. C.; Mr. Stephen M. DuBrul, executive-in-charge, 
business research staff, General Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich.; Mr. 
Ray R. Eppert, executive vice president, Burroughs Corp., Detroit, 
Mich.; Mr. John C. Spurr, director of research, McGraw-Hill Publish- 
ing Co., Inc., New York, N. Y.; Mr. James L. Fletcher, United States 
Rubber Co., New York, N. Y.; Mr. J. B. Laramy, manager, market- 
ing research department, Worthington Corp., Harrison, N. J.; Mr. 
Charles J. Dirksen, dean, University of Santa Ana, Calif.; Mr. 
Daniel L. Boland, general counsel, National Paint, Varnish and 
Lacquer Assn.; Mr. Arthur F. Burns, chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisers, and Mr. Gordon A. Hughes, Director, Market 
Analysis Department. 

In addition to these statements there have been two letters received 
by the Chairman which have been given to the reporter. Without 
objection these statements and the letters will be inserted in the 
record. And also without objection we will give the staff permission 
to insert any further letters coming in prior to the publication of this 
record as a part of the record 

Mr. Ruopes. Do we have for the record the names of the nine 
members of this committee? 

Dr. Warkins. They are listed in the back of the report with their 
affiliations. May I also note for the record that Mr. DuBrui, who 
has submitted a statement, expected to be here but unavoidably 
was prevented from being here, and he is a member of the Intensive 
Review Committee. 

(The statements and letters referred to by the Chairman are as 
follows:) 


BoaRD OF GOVERNORS OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM, 
OFFICE OF THE CHAIRMAN, 
Wa hingion, EA. C3 Varch 25, 1954 
Hon. Epwarp H. Regs, 
Chairman, Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C 

Dear Mr. Regs: Thank you for your invitation of March 23 to comment on 
H. R. 8487, a bill to provide for censuses of manufactures, mineral industries, 
and other businesses, relating to the year 1954. 

Current census benchmarks are essential for maintaining the accuracy of 
many economic series on which we must rely in our analyses of current develop- 
ments in connection with monetary policy formation. 

Many of these series are compiled by other Government agencies and business 
organizations. Others are compiled here at the Board. We use information 
from the census of manufactures and minerals directly in compiling the Board’s 
index of industrial production and depend on these census data to maintain and 
improve the accuracy of that index. Similarly, we use the census of distribution 
in compiling the System’s national, Federal Reserve District, and city indexes 
of department store sales. In addition, we frequently use the general body of 
information included in these censuses in other ways to facilitate analysis of 
current economic developments. 

Since the last censuses of manufacturing, minerals, and distribution were 
taken, important changes have occurred in the economy. We strongly hope, 
therefore, that it will be possible to provide for such censuses covering the year 
1954. ; 

I do not believe that I could add substantially to these comments by appearing 
before your committee but we shall be glad to furnish you any additional material 
that may be of assistance in your deliberations. 

Sincerely yours, 
pa Wa. McC. Martin, Jr. 
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Tue CHAIRMAN OF THE CoUNCIL oF Economic ADVISERS, 
Washington, March 25, 1954. 
Hon. Epwarp H. Ress, 
Chairman, Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Rees: Thank you for your letter of March 23, requesting our views 
on H. R. 8487. 

The Council of Economic Advisers strongly endorses this enabling legislation 
providing for censuses of manufactures, mineral industries, and other businesses 
relating to the year 1954. In the interest of the growth and stability of the Ameri- 
can economy, it is essential that both Government and business be provided 
with complete and current information as guides to the formation of economic 
policies. The latest full census of manufactures supplied industrial data for 1947, 
the latest census of the mineral industries was taken in 1939, and the most recent 
complete census of business was in 1948. In view of the vast changes that have 
taken place in our society since these years, we cannot afford to allow business 
enterprise and Government to be seriously handicapped by having to rely on out- 
of-date information. 

In carrying out its responsibilities under the Employment Act, the Council is 
daily made aware of the serious gaps in our knowledge of economic conditions 
which could in large measure be filled with the aid of data collected under these 
census programs. Consequently, this bill has the Council’s complete endorsement, 

Sincerely yours, 


Se RARE ee AMEN 3 cei DONS mcr mania peices. le 


ARTHUR F. Burns. 





UNIVERSITY OF SANTA CLARA, 
CoLLEGE OF BusINnEss ADMINISTRATION, 
Santa Clara, Calif., March 26, 1954. 
The Honorable CuHar.ies 8. GuBSsER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DeEaR CONGRESSMAN GuBSER: The American Marketing Association has asked 
me to contact you for the purpose of expressing the need of having the Census of 
Manufacturers taken in 1955. 

In a dynamic area such as we have in Santa Clara County, the data is of the 
greatest importance in providing us with the factual information by which we can 
adequately plan our future growth. 

Those of us in education and business research will appreciate your help in 
urging your committee to consider with favor this important study. 

Sincerely yours, 


CHARLES J. Dirksen, Dean. 





NATIONAL PAINT, VARNISH AND LACQUER ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Washington 5, D. C., March 26, 1954 
Hon. CHAR LEs 8. GuBSER, 
House of Re presentatives, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

DeEAR CONGRESSMAN GuBSER: The subcommittee of which you are chairman is 
considering H. R. 8487, a bill to amend the act of June 19, 1948, to provide for cen- 
suses of manufactures. mineral industries, and «ther businesses, relating: to the 
year 1954. On behalf of the members of this industrv, I res>ectfully request : 
favorable action on this bill by the House Post Office and Civil Service Committee. : 

The National Paint, Varnish and Lacauer Association is a nomorofit industry 
organization whose 1,400 members manufacture a »\-roximately 94 percent of the 
paint, varnish, lacquer, and related products produced in this country. 

This industry has depended on the information cathered by the Census Bureau 
in the past Census of Manufactures and such data has been of vital imvortance 
to the successful operations of over-a-billion-dollar industry and the resultant 
benefits to our national economy and the emergency defense procrams. In the 
ever-changing world conditions to which our economy is seared and the vhe- 
nomenal growth of our productive facilities in the last 5 vears, it is essential that 
both private industry and Government have available dependable statistical 
data covering the dispersal and volume of manufacturing capacity which can 
be found in a 1954 census 

The previous Censuses of Manufactures established trends of the products of 
American industry and are vital factors in gaging this progress. From 1919 to 
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1939 censuses were biennial. Since 1939 only the census of 1947 has been taken. 
Therefore, a 1954 census is essential to compare the vital postwar statistics 
needed for future planning of both industry and the Government. 

We have consistently supported economy in Government and we heartily 
favor every reduction in Government spending taken by the Congress to further 
this policy. However, we do not believe a project as essential as the Census of 
Manufactures should be discontinued at this critical time. The resultant service 
to all businesses and to the Government industrial mobilization planners is of 
greater importance to our national well being than the few dollars to be saved 
by discontinuance. There is no other such necessary information from any private 
source that can be used for these purposes. 

With kind personal regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
DANIEL L. BoLanp, General Counsel. 





McGraw-Hiuu PusuisHine Co., INnc., 
New York, N. Y., March 24, 1954. 
Mr. Tuomas C. Rav, Jr., 
Chief Clerk, House Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Rav: I hope that Congress will reinstate the census of manufac- 
tures program. It is widely used by us in advising manufacturers of their market- 
ing problem, and I know it is used directly by them also. 

Cordially, 
Joun C. Spurr, Director of Research. 


Unitep States RupBer Co., 
New York, N. Y., March 25, 1954. 
Mr. Tuomas C. Rao, Jr., 
Chief Clerk, House Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Raum: With reference to bill H. R. 8487, which we understand is 
being considered in committee March 29, please indicate in our behalf that a 
census of manufactures covering the year 1954 would be most helpful to us in 
our work. 

Very truly yours, 
James L. FLETcHER, Business Analysis. 





BurrouGcus Corp., 
Detroit, Mich., March 25, 1954. 
Mr. Tuomas C. Rav, Jr. 
Chief Clerk, House Post Office and Civil Service Commission, 
House Office Ruilding, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Raum: It is my understanding that a public hearing will be held 
on Monday, March 29, to discuss the proposed census of manufactures. The 
purpose of this letter is to convey my thinking on this important subject, and to 
express the hope that a favorable conclusion will be reached. 

I strongly recommend that a program for securing up-to-date census information 
on manufactures be implemented at the earliest practicable moment. In con- 
nection with this project, I think it would be extremely valuable if the information 
compiled reflected the channels of distribution normally utilized—that is dis- 
tributor or wholesaler, retailer or direct to the consumer. A percentage breakdown 
of volume flowing in the initial sales step into these various channels would be 
extremely helpful in analyzing the overall distribution problem in our economy. 

It may not be in order at this particular hearing to make a specific recommenda- 
tion covering a census of business, which, of course, would include wholesaler, 
retailer, and service trades, but I should like to state that I feel that this is neces- 
sary in order to round out a complete picture of the production flow through our 
economy, and to establish factual data on the complete problem of distribution. 

We are now at a point in the United States where competent authorities almost 
unanimously agree that the continuation of a high level of employment and 

roduction will be determined by the degree of success achieved in distribution. 
his simply means that the most efficient and scientific job possible must be done 
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in distributing our Nation’s gross national product, and, of course, this involves 
an intensive study of market potentials Up-to-date census information is the 
‘intelligence’? most commonly used and most effective in studying market poten- 
tials and researching consumer demand At the present time, this vital phase of 
business and Government operation is very adversely affected because the facts 
e misleading or even danger- 








available are largely obsolete, and consequently may 
ous to use 


As a businessman, I heartily endorse the idea of minimum budgets and spending 
by government, but as a businessman, I also know that all expenditures cannot 


be considered in te same category In considering any action, obviously the 
cost of such action must be studied, but concurrent with this, it is extremely 
important to consider the cost of not taking the action 


I believe most sincerely that the cost of compiling up-to-date census informa- 
tion which will permit market and Government research to function in the most 


efficient manner, will be justified, and that it is a program which should be quickly 


implemented [It is important, not only from its standpoint of usage, by business, 
but also by government in event future moves to strengthen the economy are 
indicated 





ilso seems to me that this up-to-date census information would be valuable 

mnection with the current study of-our tariff svstem, as it would afford more 

accurate and definitive statistics to measure the potential impact on tariff changes. 
Respectfully submitted 


It 
a 


tay R. Eppert, 
Executive Vice President. 


GENERAL Motors Corp., 
Detroit, Mich., March 26, 1954. 
Mr. Tuomas C. Raum, J1 
Chief Clerk, Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
House of Repre entalives, Washington, D. ( 

Dear Mr. Raum: This is to acknowledge your invitstion to testify on Monday, 
March 29, before a subcommittee of the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service on H. R. 8487, a bill to provide for censuses of manufactures, and other 
businesses, relating to the vear 1954 

I regret that another urgent business matter has arisen which makes it impossible 
for me to be in Washington on that day. However, I was a member of the In- 
tensive Review Committee on the Bureau of the Census, and the report of this 
committee, submitted to the Secretary of Commerce on February 16, 1954, 
reflects my own attitude adequately. Actually, any testimony I could add would 
only be repetitive of that report and its recommendations. 

The inability of the Bureau of the Census to conduct censuses of manufactures 
and other businesses relating to the year 1953, as provided in the act of June 19, 
1948, was unfortunate That information is needed both by the publi » and the 
Government. However, if the Bureau of the Census adopts the recommendations 
for improvement made by the Intensive Review Committee, there will be at least 
some offsetting gain to that delay. Under these circumstances, I would not hesi- 
tate to declare myself in favor of enactment of H. R. 8487, and of other legislation 
appropriating the necessary funds for the purposes of this bill. 

I would appreciate it if you will give these views to the chairman and the 
members of the committee, as well as my regrets for not being able to testify in 
person. 

Sincerely yours, 
SterpHEN M. DuBrut, 
Executive in Charge, Business Research Staff. 


WorTHIVGTON CORPORATION, 
Harrison, N. J., March 26, 1954. 
Re: H. R. 8487 
Mr. THomas C. Rarn, Jr.., 
Chief Clerk, House Postoffice and Civil Service Committee, 
Room 215, House Office B lding, Washington 4 yt ay be 

Dear Str: I understand that consideration is now being given to the above. 
[ am in favor of the resumption of the Census of Manufactures on a 5-year basis. 

‘The 1939 and 1947 benchmarks we have are highlv useful in gaging the avail- 
able markets for industrial products However, we are handicapped that we 
have no measure since 1947 to calculate the major changes that have occurred. 


de Re TNC REN 
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It is important that we clearly understand where our markets are and improve 


or introduce products to fit these markets. In this wav we can contribute to an 
expanding economy. 
This basic data is essential if we are to do a factual job of market planning 
I sincerely hope that this bill will be reported favorably. 
Sincerely, 
J. B. Laramy, 
Manager, Marketing Research De partment 


GENERAL Mitts, INc., 
Minneapolis, Minn., March 81, 1954 
Mr. Tuomas C. Rav, 

Chief Clerk, United States House of Representatives, 

Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 

Washington, D.C 

Dear Mr. Ravm: Your letter was received during my absence from the city. 
It was too late to do anything about it after my return 

I should like, however, to place in the record a reiteration of our position relative 
to the censuses of manufactures, as well as other censuses covering business and 
population. 

We find in this company not only a maintenance of interest, but a growing de- 
pendency on the basic statistics provided by the program of the Bureau of the 
Census 

While chief responsibility for that is invested in this department, nevertheless 
we find increased use of and knowledge of statistics pertinent to our business 
emanating from one or more of the censuses among our top executives. 

I sincerely hope that the administration and the Congress will soon recognize 
the importance of a practically conceived and regularly imvlementea program of 
basic statistics upon which individual companies and industries can judge their 
current and future activities and more intelligently plan and execute their 
marketing research 

This is not in any sense of the word Government subsidy—trather it is the kind 
of teamwork that is required for modern scientific marketing. 

Cordially yours, 
Gorpon A. HvuGueEs, 
Director, Market Analysis Department 


Mr. Gusser. There being no further witnesses the formal meeting 
is adjourned and the subcommittee will now meet in executive session. 
(Thereupon, at 11:55 a. m., the hearing was adjourned.) 


x 





